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On the Study of Pictures 


HAROLD W. COLE 


HAVE come to the conclusion that 
the beholder understands the mes- 
sages conveyed by pictures about in 
ratio to the breadth of his experience 
in life. I mean by this that the 
=e —— Ww a has suffered most and, conversely, 
enjoyed most—who, if he has glimpsed the 
heights, has known also the dregs—is the one 
most likely to search out the rounded meaning of 
your better pictorial effort, whether he be specta- 
tor merely or your actual maker of pictures. 

Personally, I have re-lived pretty much of my 
thirty years through reactions from pictures I 
have beheld. The combination of the subjective 
and the objective—of what I see and what I am 
able to bring to my seeing, in short—covers, to 
me, practically the entire gospel of pictorialism. 

To the subjective I allow its due weight; that 
is, to the actual picture seen. Yet on reflection 
I find that I am lost more in the objective sense, 
and that, had I not known given experiences in 
life, a given picture would not for me hold its 
particular attraction and inspiration. 

This variation, in what I shall call the inherent 
attitude of spectators, gave rise not long since 
to what was to me an illuminating incident. 
Two individuals stood viewing a certain picture 
in an exhibit. One, a sort of casualist, if I may 
be allowed the term, said, “Nice picture, all right, 
but not much in it.” Upon which his com- 
panion, one of the type for whom your real 
pictorialist labors, without taking his gaze from 
the print, replied quietly, “Yes; it is a wonderful 
picture.” 

That incident, to which I was a witness, made 
me begin to wonder if the picture in question was 
not made relatively for the latter of the two 
spectators. I think that I decided that it was. 
And it is thus that I find myself, as I say, paying 
more than respectful attention to my objective 





reactions to the actual in viewing all pictures 

I have seen and studied some of the world’s 
best pictorial effort during the past few years; 
and, in this interim, certain work has made an 
indelible impression upon me. Let me cite a 
case in point. 

Our camera club recently had on exhibition, 
with much other noteworthy work, John M. 
Whitehead’s print, “The Darkness Deepens”’. 
To my parting breath I shall never forget that 
picture! Why? Solely because it summoned 
up in me, made me bring to bear upon it, all the 
knowledge and experience in life that it has been 
my privilege to realise. 

Briefly, the picture shows an open marshland 
with towering trees at the left, standing as dim 
warders immediately above a lowly moorland 
cottage, to the right of which is a low undulating 
horizon, balanced with a single right, semi-minor, 
mass in the form of another tree. Up from the 
distant hills rises a sky that is a pean of feeling 
—clouds that might have been taken on a Novem- 
ber evening, with a low-sinking sun behind, in 
the slightly upper right of which is the predomi- 
nating light. From this sky, light is reflected 
into the ,marshland-foreground, balancing the 
stateliness of the trees at the extreme left; and, 
in the window of that humble cottage, the 
evening-lamp is alight. We must not forget 
that. The ensemble of the whole is majestic, 
heavy, as is that of most of the truly big things 
in life. 

As I have indicated, I think that I put into 
that picture the sum total of everything I have 
ever lived—known, read, seen, heard or otherwise 
experienced. That picture sang to me, much as 
Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony did the first time 
I heard it. The stateliness of the towering 
picture verticals forced such a contrast, against 
the simple folk in that moorland cottage, that 
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I was moved to tears. Not real folk in the pic- 
ture, you understand—just those that the mes- 
sage of the print caused me to place there 
objectively as I beheld it. 

Pardon the arrogance, if such it seems; but I 
think that Whitehead made that picture for me. 
I plodded out into that moorland and paused, 
and by my side stood Victor Hugo, and Brown- 
ing, and Thomas Hardy, and the aged couple I 
know who, deserted now of their children, subsist 
in a city-attic, content there to wait out the end, 
after years of existence on a stony hill-side farm. 
And as we stood there in that marshland, none of 
us spoke a word. How could we? There was 
nothing to say—we were all too deep in feeling! 

I tell you, I take off my hat to John Whitehead, 
whom I probably never shall see or speak with, 
because he has helped me to realise again for 
the thousandth time that life is rugged and grand, 
seamy and beautiful, simple and noble at the core! 

We hear emotionalism berated by those who 
would live and abide solely by what they term 
“the strictly intellectual”. Let us be frank; it is 
idle clatter, this splitting of terms. Even a 
smattering of the principles of mathematics and 
their application, enlarges and ennobles beyond 
computation our concept of immensity and so 
stirs our emotions when we ramble alone under 
the stars at eventide. 

Fundamentally, the outstanding difference be- 
tween your successful pictorialist, between your 
great musician and your ditch-digger is one 
of sensitivity, a difference in capacity for feeling 
in emotional content—not deprecating the ditch- 
digger, in any sense. But the million and one 
intervening scales of understanding and appre- 


ciation between the scavenger and the artist, be 
the latter pictorialist, poet, sculptor or writer, 
may be said to represent the advantage which 
the artist, usually through thought, reflection 
and experience, has attained to over the former. 

To those of you who view pictures mainly, as 
differentiated from the makers thereof, I would 
say this: Accept what you feel to be true to the 
dictates of your inmost being, and of the remain- 
der be silent, so living the while that your aim is 
to secure the utmost from the pictorialist’s 
inspiration and effort. Remember that to run 
the gamut of human emotions is not the accom- 
plishment of an hour, nor yet of a year, but of a 
gradually processional life-time. 

And to those who aim at the making of pic- 
tures let me, in closing, say: Be not over-anxious 
of the judges nor of the critics, for a picture with 
actual emotional content, high or low, it matters 
little which, will survive in ratio to its worth 
the bickerings of each and all of us. Be sincere; 
aim high, yet be content to travel also the 
lowlier paths. Let even your least of effort 
have something of this humble context in it. 
And, above all, despair not as of time, or place, 
or position, remembering that we live only as 
we grow, and, at the end, that even Homer made 
his swine-herder a master of men. 

[We believe that our readers will agree that 
Mr. Cole has presented a viewpoint which is 
well worth our consideration. As we have 
tried to point out, the true pictorialist is attuned 
to nature and humanity. There must be sympa- 
thetic understanding and the capacity to place 
a true valuation on the things which the eyes 
see and the heart understands.—Ebp1rTor. | 


The Wilkes-Barre Camera Club 


ALBERT WILLIAMS, Jr. 


FRIN the Valley of Wyoming, rich in 
historical interest and natural pic- 

Es Paes) torial beauty, with the peaceful 
eae] fer eu Susquehanna flowing its entire 

Lhe | length in graceful curves, sur- 
rounded by the protecting ranges of the blue 
Appalachian Mountains, lies the City of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, home of the Wilkes-Barre 
Camera Club. That such pictorial beauty should 
go on record before is should become destroyed 
by growing industries, which were springing 
up in great numbers, a few amateur photo- 
graphers, in the spring of 1901, met at the home 






of one of the pictorial enthusiasts and organized 
the Wilkes-Barre Camera Club. 

The first meeting-place of this club was in a 
very small room in the basement of a business- 
block, large enough at that time for the total 
membership, even after it had been partitioned 
off to contain a workroom for the very crude 
and inconvenient method of making enlargements 
by the members who owned a camera smaller 
than the 8 x 10 size; for in the early days, the 
members could not afford the very expensive 
reflecting-type of camera, usually of foreign 
make, their means of reproduction being chiefly 
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a plate-camera of 4 x 5 size to compete with the 
more fortunate owner of the 8 x 10. 

In this basement-room the members met 
whenever it was not flooded by the high waters 
of the Susquehanna River, the river being only 
a very short distance from the building. These 
floods would occur in the early spring and at 
times of excessive rains up country, thus neces- 
sitating the removal of the club’s belongings 
to a higher level until the waters subsided, which 
in this basement was by the means of a pump. 
Because of such occurrences the meeting-place 
became known as the “‘Sewer”’. 

As the membership gradually increased, the 
‘Sewer’ became too small for successful opera- 
tion and expansion, and new quarters were 
established in part of a large barn at the home of 
one of the members. This new home became 
known as the “Pill Box’’, and although larger 
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than the “‘Sewer’’, it would not comfortably hold 
the larger membership when it turned out in force 
at a special event or the regular competition- 
nights. After a few years in this location, a 
change again became necessary, as the member- 
ship now closely approached the hundred-mark, 
composed of camera-enthusiasts and students 
interested in Art, without the aid of the camera. 

At this time, the first break occurred in the 
club’s membership. The members interested in 
Art and who did not use the camera resigned 
in force and organised an Art Club of their own. 
With such cutting off of membership the club 
was reduced to a considerably smaller number, 
still retaining in membership, however, the 
organisers, who were more determined to place 
their Art on a higher level than heretofore. 
They succeeded, as was later shown by the many 
prizes and honorable mentions won by their 
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A VERMONT HOME 
WILKES-BARRE CAMERA CLUB 


pictures submitted and hung in all the great 
exhibitions abroad and in the United States. 
To give the names of the exhibitors would take 
up too much space and would be of no interest 
to the outsider. 

It is only proper to note that the “‘Art Club’, 
formed by the many resignations from the 
Camera Club, lived only a very few years and 
went “‘on the rocks’’. 

For the past fifteen years the club has occupied 
rooms on the second floor of the Poli Theater 
Building, where all the working-facilities are 
available, consisting of an ample darkroom 
fitted completely and provided with individual 
lockers; an enlarging-room with an improved 
enlarging-camera for enlargements to any size 
to suit the worker, also a copying-camera. 

In the main assembly-room the walls have 
been covered with burlap and painted a flat 
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buff tone, with flat cream ceiling. On the ceiling, 
about three feet out from each wall on three 
sides of the room, a six-inch eaves-trough has 
been placed, so bent that the rays from electric 
lights placed in it are cast evenly down on 
the side walls, illuminating the exhibits placed 
thereon. There is sufficient wall-space to exhibit 
about one hundred fifty prints. In addition, a 
screen has been painted on an end wall for the 
proper showing of lantern-slides and motion- 
picture films. 

Meetings are held every Tuesday evening at 
eight o’clock. At the first meeting of the month 
the regular order of business is conducted. On 
the second Tuesday evening a competition is 
held of prints submitted for exhibition and 
judging, after which a buffet-lunch is served 
by the House Committee. The third Tuesday 
evening is a social evening, the fourth being 
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given over to an exhibition of lantern-slides 
or motion-pictures, or some other interesting 
demonstration when slides or films are not 
available. 

It might be interesting to go into a little detail 
as to the judging and awarding of the places of 
honor at the monthly exhibitions. As the pic- 
tures are hung on the walls, a number is assigned 
to each. If a goodly number of prints are on 
exhibit there is first an elimination vote, cutting 
the number of prints to be voted for to ten, 
these ten having received the greatest number 
of votes being allowed to remain on the wall. 
From the ten thus selected another selection of 
five is to be made, the print receiving first award 
being credited with ten points; second, four 
points; third, three points; fourth, two points, 
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and the fifth award one point, a total of twenty 
points each month. A tally sheet is then posted 
giving the number of points credited to each 
exhibitor. At the end of the year, the member 
receiving the greatest number of points is declared 
the winner of the club’s silver trophy cup, and 
entitled to have his name engraved upon it, 
together with the year and total number of points 
secured. This he must win three years in succes- 
sion to become its permanent owner. On the 
conclusion of the voting and awarding of places, 
a criticism of the prints on the walls is made 
by the members more advanced in the art, to 
help the younger worker. 

Occasionally a negative is offered for special 
competition, this béing called a “‘master nega- 
tive’, and each worker is requested to turn out 
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a picture from it conveying his ideas as to the 
proper rendition of the subject. At times, 
prizes are offered for the best work turned out 
from this special competition. Special com- 
petitions are also held on subjects other than a 
master negative, such as spring, summer, and 
so forth. 

The official outings observed by the club are 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, and 
Labor Day. The Memorial and Labor Day 
outings are of great interest, usually arrange- 
ments being made in advance with a farmer 
in the country, for the serving of a substantial 
dinner at noon when the club-members arrive, 
the mornings until noon, and sometimes after, 
being occupied in the seeking of pictorial spots. 
Sometimes a new territory of pictorial interest 
is to be explored; this then involves the carrying 
of individual lunches and the purchasing of other 
foodstuffs to feed the inner man, and upon 
arriving at a certain spot a halt is made for the 
preparation of the noon-day meal, the building 
of a campfire and the usual good fellowship 
gathered around it. Recently, a new idea has 
developed in camping-out for a few days at a 
time, which has added much more interest for 
the younger members. 

These meetings and outings have been the 
means of holding together the members of the 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club; it is a reunion three 
or four times a year that is always certain, and 
again there are special trips for picture-making 
with nature as the sport; the springtime, blossoms 
on the fruit-trees and everything in bud; summer, 
in sunshine and shadow, landscape and water- 
scape and beautiful sunsets; autumn with its 
magnificent coloring and streams laden with 
fallen leaves, and lastly the winter, its snow- 
bound roads and fields, frozen twig and bush 
and partly frozen brooks in graceful curves. 
These the camera picks up on hikes, and the 
pictures are placed in the records of the club 
of days of long ago. 

A history of an outing is always interesting, 
and this is written up by one of the members, 
who illustrates it with pictures made from time 


to time as the trip progresses, a member being 
unaware of certain poses or positions of interest 
until he looks into the “history”. This record 
is bound and kept on file to be read at will. 
With such good fellowship the club has been 
benefited with a very fine class of men who make 
up the membership. 

The club, being a member of the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America, receives sets of prints 
from other clubs throughout the year. The club 
has been honored from time to time with ‘‘One- 
man” shows, from such noted pictorialists as 
Miss Sophia Lauffer, Elias Goldensky and others. 
Mr. Goldensky came in person to exhibit his 
portrait-work, explaining his methods of pro- 
cedure in lighting and placement of figures. 

The club-membership of today is composed of 
many young men who are carrying on the work 
laid down for them by the older workers. 

[Through the courtesy of Mr. Williams, the 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Camera Club, 
we were permitted to read one of the outing 
histories to which he refers. The one we were 
privileged to see was the one devoted to the 
outing at Kitchen’s Creek, Memorial Day, 1921. 
We wish that we might share with our readers 
the pictures, the notes and the personal com- 
ments which appeared in this thoroughly enjoy- 
able “history”. The combination of practical 
information, record of pictorial work done, 
humor and, best of all, good fellowship, is con- 
vincing evidence of the spirit which has made 
the Wilkes-Barre Camera Club such a success. 
We believe that other camera-club members 
will find some practical hints in Mr. Williams’ 
article and perhaps catch the same spirit without 
which no organisation can become a permanent 
success. More and more, a camera club is 
taking its place as part of the community-life, 
and its members, working together, can bring 
credit to their state, community, club and to 
themselves individually. It is really a privilege 
and an honor to belong to a well-organised, 
carefully conducted, modern camera club. It 
should be a matter of pride to promote its ar- 
tistic and material welfare.—Ep1rTor.] 
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Practical Suggestions for the Camerist 


LESLIE H. PHINNEY 


WX TRA lenses aid short bellows, and 
I found that it is possible to accom- 
plish something of practical value 
in this direction. Having a 5x8 
view-camera, an old model which 
only a nine-inch bellows-extension, and 





has 
desiring to try portrait and copying lenses 
thereon, as it would not copy to full size, I 


devised the lens-holder shown in Fig. 1. A tube 





FIGURE 1 LESLIE H. PHINNEY 

made from sheet-brass, one end slit to accommo- 
date slight variations in size of lens-mounts, 
was wound with picture binding-tape (passe- 
partout binding) until it would fit snugly inside 
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FIGURE 2 


barrel of camera lens-hood. The tape, well 
wet when applied, is solid as wood when dry 
and holds the brass-tube firmly. Possibly 
electrician’s tape might have been better. 

This camera having no shutter, I use a cap 
made from a small metal can-cover, lined with 
tape until it fits over extra lens; or a long cap 
made from a cylinder graphophone record-box, 
to fit camera lens-hood and go over all when 
using a color-screen over auxiliary lenses. The 
inside of brass-tube and caps are blackened. 
Some interesting results in portraiture, copying 
and enlarging have been obtained with this 
equipment. 

Fig. 2 shows a copy of a colored photograph, 
mounted under celluloid, made with this camera 
and a copying-lens; copied at full size with a 
five-inch bellows-extension. Fig. 3 shows the 
enlargement obtained by copying with same 
lens with bellows fully extended. This camera 
is equipped with a single achromatic lens only. 


Extra LENSES ON SMALL CAMERAS 


If one has a small box-camera and wishes to 
use a portrait-lens in connection with it, but has 
only a lens too large to fit inside the lens-opening 





FIGURE 3 
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FIGURE 4 LESLIE H. PHINNEY 

of the box, it may be attached as shown in the 
accompanying photograph Fig. 4. A “button- 
hole’’, or slit, is cut in a band of rubber elastic, 
of such size that it will stretch to admit the lens 
and will then hold it securely. The band is then 
stretched around the camera with the lens 
centered over the box-opening. Elastic 14-inch 
in width is shown in the picture. Half-inch is 
better, with the inner edges of the slit worked 
in “buttonhole stitch’ to ensure durability. 
Another method of attaching such a lens is 
shown in Fig. 5. Two double-end hooks—in 
this case made of wound copper-wire, doubled 
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FIGURE 6 
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FIGURE 5 





and twisted—are required. One end of each 
hook engages the camera back; the other end 
hooks over rim of lens. 

As the focus of the lens is somewhat lengthened 
by being placed over instead of within the box- 
opening, it will probably be found that it takes 
a sharp picture at a distance of three feet instead 
of at the normal three and one-half feet recom- 
mended for this class of lens. Trial shots at 
measured distances on the first roll of film will 
give all the information needed for accurate 
work in the future. 

A copying-lens may be attached in the same 
manner to small box or folding cameras. To use, 
remove back of camera, attach lens, and focus a 
flower or other object on a piece of ground glass 
by moving the camera forward and back until 
a sharp image is obtained. Measure distance 
from object to lens, and in future work see that 
camera is at same distance from the object. 


FininGc SMALL Parts in Repatr Work 


The brass-pins through the tripod-joints shown 
in the accompanying photograph, Fig. 6, were 
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originally enclosed in sections of a half-inch 
wood-dowell, or what looked like it. These 
became split and fell out; each time the tripod 
was extended the wood sides of the upper joints 
pinched together along the pin and were hard to 
separate. Pieces of sheet brass, inserted in saw 
cuts as shown, make the tripod good as new. 
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FIGURE 7 


The only tools used on this job were a broken 
hack-saw blade and a file. No vise being avail- 
able to hold the small pieces of brass, it proved 
difficult to file them accurately. The problem 
was solved by holding the file with point resting 
on a table as shown in Fig. 7, and moving the 
brass in strokes along the file, always toward the 
handle. This method should prove valuable in 
filing any small parts when a vise is not at hand. 


A CamMErRA-HOLDER 


Having an old style 5 x 8 view-camera without 
reversible back and with tripod-socket for hori- 
zontal views only, I designed the holder shown 
in Fig. 8 for use when I desired vertical pictures. 
It consists of a strip of cherry wood 44x3x 11 
inches, with a block of the same 1 x 8 x 4 inches 
attached for tripod-socket. This strip is mortised 
into the head, which is cut from one piece of inch 
cherry, with inlaid reinforcement in ends. The 
inside surface is lined with leather. The camera 
is held by a square-end thumb-screw acting on a 
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FIGURE 9 LESLIE H. PHINNEY 
metal plate inserted in back of the leather-lining. 

Fig. 9 shows camera in position. Fig. 10 
shows how, by inserting blocks at the sides, the 
holder may be used for any box or other camera 
without tripod-sockets. By using a flat board 
of proper width, the holder becomes a tripod- 
stand useful in the photography of small objects, 
adjustable in height and out of the way when not 
in use. All in all, it is a handy contrivance for 
the amateur photographer. 
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GETTING THE Low ONES 


Anyone who has ever attempted to photo- 
graph a plant or flower growing close to the 
earth—say, trailing arbutus,—while using an 
ordinary tripod, has found it difficult to get the 
camera in position for a good shot. A tilting 
tripod-head is a great help; but even the best of 
tripods, when fully spread abroad, have a habit 
of tripping an operator while he is thinking only 
of a focusing-cloth and an automatic shutter. 
In the accompanying photographs I am showing 
a camera-holder that I devised and am using 
for Nature work. I find it entirely satisfactory. 

As shown in Fig. 11, it consists of a wood 
frame—hard pine—like the sides of a _ box, 
measuring 151% inches in length; 11 inches in 
width, the strips of wood being four inches wide. 
The ends are of % inch stock, the sides of 14 
inch, reinforced to % inch at inside ends where 
the screws of the brass-angles used on the 
corners are inserted. There are eight of these 
two-inch angles, two at each corner, making the 
frame absolutely rigid. A tripod-screw is fitted 
in the center at the top end. Set 1% inch at one 
side of the tripod-screw, a 14 inch iron-red, 13 
inches long, is inserted through the sides, one 
inch below the top, as a hinge for the two legs, 
which are of *4x % maple, 1314 inches long. 
The rod is fitted with two nuts at one end, to 
permit of locking it securely. A nail is inserted 
in the lower end of each leg and allowed to 
project one inch. An iron-rod 14 inch in diameter, 
one foot in length, with a three-inch hook at one 








FIGURE 11 
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end, is shown, also a strip of wood 15 inches in 
length by 2% inches in width, 4% inch thick. 
Fig. 12 shows the holder in use. The iron-rod 
is driven in the ground behind the rear end of 
the holder, the hook engaging the frame as 
shown. This helps to make the camera perfectly 
steady and to prevent any serious accidental 
movement. At times, on soft. wet ground, it is 
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FIGURE 12 


advisable to insert the nails in end of legs through 
holes in the strip of wood shown, thus securing 
a broad base of support in front. The open 
frame does not cut off light from the rear, thus 
full illumination of the subject is assured. A 
camera can be tilted at any angle and held 
securely. When only a slight inclination is 
desired the legs need not be used. A stick, or 
pebbles, may be placed beneath the rear lower 
edge of frame, and the iron hook driven firmly 
down to hold it in place. Of course, extension- 
legs could be devised; but used, as described, 
this device is the best camera-holder for Nature 
work that I have ever known. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Phinney for this 
interesting series of practical photographic 
hints. Although the manufacturers of photo- 
graphic equipment have done and are doing 
splendid work in supplying the amateur and 
the professional with accessories, there are so 
many situations arising constantly that the 
individual worker must find something quickly 
for his needs and he cannot wait for the manu- 
facturer to make something for him. Then, 
again, that which may be of great value to one 
worker is of no value to another; and the manu- 
facturer cannot be expected to make some 
accessory for which there may be only a limited 
demand. Hence, practical workers like Mr. 
Phinney render a great service by sharing their 
experiences with others.—Eb1Tor. | 
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Indian Summer 
ARTHUR H. FARROW 


Indian Summer days excel 
All others in the year, 
Hazy hills—I love them well 
And meadows brown and sere, 
The mellow days like Spring, 
A few birds lingering; 
Rich painted woods, 
Sweet solitudes, 
And all the charm they bring. 
Amos K. MEHL. 





AOW aptly is the unique charm 
of this meteorological phenomena 
depicted in the above stanza. 
Indian Summer brings a few more 
wa4| days of golden glory before the 
darker shadows fall—a few more pleasant days 
ere Winter spreads its white mantle over the 
fields and woodlands. 

Very little of the pleasure that is derived 
from outdoor-photography and _ nature-study 
depends on novelty for its appeal; every season 
of the year brings its own aspect of beauty or its 








own subjects of interest. Year after year, we 
become increasingly familiar with them and 
look forward to them with keener appreciation 
each season. 

Photography is the best interpreter of nature; 
for there is an added interest to its every phase 
when portrayed. Going to nature with the 
camera, one learns to see and to appreciate 
things that were never before noticed. 

It is interesting to note that many camerists 
are striving to get something more out of photo- 
graphy than the mere recording of life and 
incident. In them has awakened an inspiration 
to make pictures that are something more than 
mere records. More attention is being devoted 
to pictorial work and more interest is being 
shown in the portraying of the many interesting 
things to be found in nature’s realm. 

Once again we are on the verge of Indian 
Summer. It is a season of peculiar interest to 
the photographer and nature-lover. It is a 
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season when the urge to be out in the open is 
well nigh irresistible; it is the ideal time for 
hiking—camera accompanied, of course—for the 
joy of going on a hike is but half known unless 
you take a camera with you. 


“O’er the hills and through the valleys, 
List to nature’s wooing call. 
Seek the fields, the shore, the wildwood; 
Autumn comes with joys for all.” 


The tang of the crisp air makes your blood 
tingle; the dried leaves crackle pleasantly 
beneath your feet; the spirit of the outdoors 
thrills you as you fall into your stride and tramp 
joyfully along the country-road or through 
the woods. 

By the wayside the cream-white silk of the 
milkweed floats from its sea-green pod; in the 
less-frequented sections, the beautiful orange 
fruit of the bitter-sweet (celastrus scandens) 
adds its touch of color to the riot of autumnal 
coloring. Like many of the choicest treasures 
in nature’s garden, this plant has suffered at the 
hands of the vandalistic motorist who strips the 
landscape of it whenever it catches his eye. 
In a few years there probably will be little 
bitter-sweet to enjoy unless some measures are 
taken to protect it. 

The term “Indian Summer”’ or, as it is some- 
times called, St. Martin’s Summer, is applied 
to a period of warm or mild weather occurring 
in either October or November, usually follow- 
ing the first frost of the season. It may be said 
to be “between seasons’—between autumn 
and winter. It is characterised by a clear or 
cloudless sky and a yellowish, smoky haze which 
fills the atmosphere, particularly near the 
horizon. The wind is soft and low and wafts a 
redolent odor of forest-leaves. 

Gone are most of the birds; gone are the 
wildflowers; but still nature provides many 
subjects for picture-making. What is lost in 
wealth of foliage is made up in the beautiful 
effects of atmosphere which often transform and 
glorify even the most commonplace landscape. 

It is to nature that the pictorialist must turn 
for inspiration and most of his material for 
picture-making. The autumnal landscape pre- 
sents wonderful opportunities for both emotional 
and esthetic expression. 

Pictorial photography is but the expression 
of ideas in pictures. We use nature on the one 
hand and the camera on the other to make 
permanent records of our impressions. Nature 
furnishes us with an infinite variety of material 
to work upon at all seasons of the year. 

The photographer who loves nature and the 
outdoor-life and who has developed the sense 
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of seeing the things that nature displays for his 
delectation is better equipped to make beautiful 
pictures. 

In summer, because of the clearness and 
dryness of the air, distant views often fail to 
convey an adequate effect of distance; but now 
all this is changed. Sunshine and mist combine; 
everything is veiled in a soft blanket of moisture- 
laden air, effecting a separation of planes which 
may be readily perpetuated by the sensitive 
plate or film. 

The use of a ray-filter is not always necessary 
at this season, unless clouds are present in the 
sky; but as the light is usually more or less of a 
yellowish hue, it is advisable to use orthochro- 
matic plates or films. However, when it is found 
advisable to use a filter, care must be taken to 
give ample exposure in order to ensure recording 
the delicate halftones. 

This is the pictorialist’s own season; it is not 
the time for hand-camera work because the 
peculiar actinic nature of the light is deceptive 
and frequently leads one to under-exposure. 
For serious work, a view-camera, a tripod, and 
an exposure-meter will always ensure the best 
results. Effective equipment is needed. 
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FOR THE GLORY OF GOD 


For success with pure landscape-work, plenty 
of time should be taken to study the subject 
chosen. The point of greatest interest in the 
composition and the point of view should be 
carefully selected. 

We have found it a good plan to make two 
or more exposures on all important subjects 
because there are so many unavoidable things 
that may happen to a plate or film in the course 
of the various processes which it has to go 
through before the finished print or enlargement 
is obtained. The cost of the extra plate or film 
is negligible and there are many things that one 
can do with a duplicate negative. 

The harvest field with its characteristic shocks 
of yellow corn and ruddy-golden pumpkins is a 
popular subject at this season of the year and 
one that will readily lend itself to pictorial 
treatment. 

This is the season of the year when one realises 
how inadequately the monotone print renders 
the full beauty of the autumnal coloring. The 
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various methods of color-photography have re- 
cently been much simplified and more workers 
are investigating the possibilities of this fasci- 
nating work. The present season offers excep- 
tional opportunities for both the tyro and the 
advanced worker to test their skill at making 
prints, transparencies and lantern-slides in nat- 
ural colors. 

Chrysanthemums are now in the zenith of 
their beauty, and when properly handled and 
feelingly arranged they make very charming 
studies. Every worker should devote some 
attention to photographing flowers because of 
the valuable practice this work affords, if for 
no other reason. 

The camerist who lives in the city and whose 
opportunities of getting out in the country are 
limited will find at this season many interesting 
subjects in the parks and nearby suburbs. The 
mists, the sun-rays, the piled-up clouds, and the 
soft-cast shadows all help in converting ordinary 
scenes into real pictures. The man who cannot 
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get something out of the simple materials to be 
found on every hand must either have very big 
ideas indeed—or be devoid of them altogether. 

No matter what the season, there is never a 
question as to the pleasure which the camera 
adds to outdoor-life. Picture-making with the 





camera, so far as most of us want to go, is not a 
difficult art to master, neither is expensive 
apparatus a sine qua non. 

Photography is a hobby that must be pursued 
through the changing seasons of the year if the 
greatest good is to be gotten out of it. 


Determining the Number of Pictures per Second and 
Shutter-Speed of Automatic Type Motion- 
Picture Cameras 


RAYMOND V. WILSON 


APPARATUS required: a lamp-box enclosing a 
ten-watt tungsten lamp, an empty, round coffee- 
can and the rotating turn-table of a phonograph. 


OPERATION 


A hole is punched in the center of the bottom 
of the coffee-can and mounted upon the stud 
of the turn-table. A piece of cardboard—with 
a narrow slit cut in the center—replaces the glass 
of the darkroom lamp-box. 

The camera—with its back removed—and 
the lamp-box are placed in such a position in their 
relation to each other, that the image of one of 
the lamp-filaments is accurately focused through 
the camera-lens upon the tin-can. 

The room is now darkened and a strip of 
movie negative—or other film—is placed around 
the can and fastened with rubber bands. With 


the shutter closed and the ten-watt lamp burn- 


ing—fed by 60-cycle alternating current—the 
phonograph is started at its fastest regulated 
speed. 

The camera-shutter is now operated; but not 
for longer than it takes the tin-can to revolve 
once. 

On developing the film, there will be found a 
series of exposures with the number of filament 
images in each corresponding to the shutter-speed. 

For instance: If the shutter-speed happened 
to be exactly of one second duration, there would 
be 120 filament-images found in each picture. 
If there are only two filament-images the exposure 
was 2/120 of a second or 1/60 second, as was 
actually obtained using a sept and shown on 
print. 

By measuring with a ruler the print shown, 
it is found that the width of the average exposure 
is about 14-inch and that an exposure occurred 
every inch. 

Problem: 

If 44-inch represents 1/60 second, what does 
1 inch represent? 

4 times 1/60 or 1/15 second. 





Note: The lamp used in this particular test had a natural slight wave in its filament as shown. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESULT OF TEST 


RAYMOND V. WILSON 
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Therefore an exposure occurred every 1/15 
of a second or 15 pictures to the second. 

Nore.—In this particular test, the camera 
had_ been set to run as slowly as possible. 

The lamp-house, camera and phonograph 
were each mounted upon separate tables or 
stands to avoid transmitted vibrations. 

Had the phonograph been running faster, the 
filament images would have been spaced further 
apart as well as the pictures. Had it been 
running slower, they would have been closer 
together.. In either case, there would have been 
only two filament-images to each picture and the 
proportions would figure out the same. 


DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION 


Alternating current means that the electric 
current alternates in the wire—or line. It flows 
first in one direction and then dies out to zero 
or no current, and then flows in the opposite 
direction in the line, again dying out to zero 
and repeating the process. One cycle means a 
complete flow of current in each direction and is 
diagrammatically represented as below. 


Z\ 
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Sixty-cycle current means that there are 
60 of such cycles per second or 120 current 
pulsations per second—60 in each direction. 

It is these pulsations or flashes of current 
that cause the filament of a tungsten lamp to 


ZERO OR NO CURRENT LINE 





glow; but the light-pulsations are not ordinarily 
visible to the eye as they occur much too 
frequently. 

With a ten-watt tungsten lamp the filament 
is exceedingly fine and has a chance to cool off 
somewhat between current-pulsations. 


Experiment: 

Rapidly wave a ruler or pencil—back and 
forth—in a room illuminated only by the light 
of a single ten-watt tungsten lamp fed by alter- 
nating current. The ruler or pencil appears like 
the blades of a ladies fan, somewhat as below: 


The reason being that the ruler is readily visible 
only when there is current flowing through the 
lamp, the amount of light given off from the 
filament being considerably less each time the 
current dies out to zero. 

It is these flashes that are made use of to 
determine shutter-speeds. The 60-cycle alter- 
nating current as supplied in California, for 
instance, does not vary greatly. There are never 
more than 61 cycles or less than 59 cycles, 
excepting rare instances such as during storms 
when the lights surge violently and sometimes 
go out altogether. This means that the possible 
error in determining shutter-speeds will be 
slight and will hardly affect the test. 


Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter II1I—Why Study Photography? 


HERE is the student—young or 
old—who is not interested in life? 
Man, his work and play; Nature 
in her changing garb and glorious 
manifestations—are not these the 
Do you not 
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things that are most interesting? 


thrill at the sight of a fresh, inviting landscape? 
Do you not admire a finished piece of work 


in pottery, in painting, in sculpture? You are 
pleased with the work of a daring athlete or a 
bold adventurer. We can all admire a comely 
face or gaze with pleasure on a beautiful physique. 
Who has never stood agape, forgetting time 


and space, while an engineer caused his machine 
to puff and roar and rattle? Yes, we may say 
with Torrence that all things human interest us. 

Photography is life. Preserved on the film, 
the things of greatest interest can never die. 
Would you study humanity? The camera can 
assist you. Would you learn the secrets of 
nature? Photography can reveal all but the 
very deepest. The form of the things we so 
admire are recorded on the still picture. The 
living motion is suggested; our imaginations are 
called into play. The motion-picture film 
captures the fleeting action in all its grace and 
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beauty. Pictures then are not dead things; 
they are immortalisers of things as they are— 
as they will never be again. As we are all inter- 
ested in life, we are all interested in photography, 
directly or indirectly, for the picture is the great 
exponent of life. 

You who have thus far followed my discussion 
are interested, to at least some degree, in photo- 
graphy in its relation to life. If your interest 
is not yet strongly founded, there are certain 
questions you would ask before you would 
devote even your spare time to the subject. For 
instance, you would inquire: (1) What can photo- 
graphy do for me? and (2) What are the opportu- 
nities in photography as a vocation and a pro- 
fession? 

One of the principal things photography can 
do for you is to lead you to an education. The 
word lead is used advisedly. No one would claim 
that the art of the camera can truly educate 
you—no single subject can possibly do that— 
but what is meant is that photography is so 
broad in its scope that it hinges upon several 
arts and sciences. So it is that he who studies 
photography is brought in contact with many 
of the fine subjects that help to make an educa- 
tion. The purpose of the misunderstood term 
education is, according to the scientist Herbert 
Spencer, “to prepare us for complete living’. 

If we are to take this statement of the true 
purpose of education, then, before one can make 
any claim to being educated, he must be a well- 
rounded out individual; his physical, mental 
esthetic, moral and spiritual natures all must 
receive training so as to become efficient servants 
of the will. Many of the higher institutions of 
learning are aiming to provide for these various 
needs of the individual so that he may be well- 
balanced educationally. Not a few of 
colleges of this and other countries know defi- 
nitely what kind of students they desire in their 
halls. As an example of what the leading colleges 
and universities are looking for in the youth of 
today, I shall give the major requirements of the 
Rhodes Scholarships to Oxford University, which 
are given to young men in America, England 
and Germany who most nearly exemplify the 
ideals set forth. In the summary of the require- 
ments in the World Almanac, I quote: “Elections 
are made on the basis of (1) Qualities of man- 
hood, force of character, and leadership; (2) 
Literary and scholastic ability and attainments; 
(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 
sports or in other ways”’. 

The ideals set forth in the requirements for the 
Rhodes Scholarships make for greater efficiency 
and happiness and they might be adopted with 
profit by every student in the land. There is 
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no young man or woman alive who does not 


desire success and happiness. If photography 
can assist in the attainment of the highest ideals, 
it is certainly worthy of consideration. In order 
to obtain some idea of the value of photography 
to the student let us study the requirements of 
the Rhodes Scholarship, not to make an individ- 
ual interpretation of their definitions, but to 
see what relationship photography has to their 
obvious meanings. 

Qualities of manhood.—If you were to go to 
Webster’s “International Dictionary” for a de- 
finition of the term, you would find something as 
follows: ‘Manhood. The state of being man as 
a human being, or man as distinguished from a 
child or woman. Manly quality; courage, 
bravery, resolution”. It happens that the things 
in photography that develop manhood in men 
will also strengthen womanhood in women. In 
a practice of pictorial photography the individual 
learns to be courageous and self-reliant through 
having observed and recorded things that his 
convictions have told him are worth recording 
irrespective of what other persons have thought 
about the merits of the material at hand. ‘“‘Who- 
so would be a man,”’ said Emerson, “‘must be a 
non-conformist.” He who accomplishes any- 
thing in pictorial photography must be original 
and non-conforming, else he is but a shadow 
and is lacking in the qualities of manhood. The 
amateur photographer who makes pictures of 
groups of people needs to possess the qualities 
of bravery and self-confidence. That quality 
called resolution is also developed. An amateur 
is doing landscape-work; he comes to a scene 
that under the proper lighting-conditions will 
make an excellent composition. ,,If the light- 
conditions are poor at the time, the persistent, 
resolute cameraist—having a, well-developed 
sense of values—resolves, then and there, to 
return when the shadows are stronger or a soft 
veil of mist covers the landscape—to name but 
two of the familiar conditions of light and atmos- 
phere. In order to get the conditions he desires, 
the photographer may be compelled to wait for 
weeks and even months. The successful amateur 
is not daunted: he returns continually until he 
makes the piece of art that he is in quest of. 
When he finishes the long-desired picture, he is a 
little more resolute, a little more manly than he 
was before. 

Force of character.—The controlling principal 
of successful living is character. Character is a 
basic thing: it is centrality, “the impossibility 
of being displaced or overset”. It is more than 
passive; it is vigorous, powerful and a motivator 
of action. The forceful character is an individual 
of action and accomplishes things. 
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It is the privilege of the amateur photographer 
to see his character broaden with the increase 
and expansion of his work. The joy of accom- 
plishment is a wonderful character-builder. 
Every time the student sees and records a thing 
of beauty, the stimulus of the act makes him 
more stable, more completely centralised. To 
constantly make good pictures—not hasty snap- 
shots but intelligently planned work—develops 
a taste for art that is a builder of forceful char- 
acter. He who would express in his pictures 
the ideals for which he stands, in spite of what 
the crowd may think, must develop that courage 
which only an individual of power can know. 

Leadership.—A leader is one who goes first and 
prepares the way for other people. The greatest 
secret of leadership lies chiefly in a willingness to 
work harder than the crowd. 

There are fewer activities that present a greater 
opportunity for the development of leadership 
than photography—partly duetothe youthfulness 
of the art. There are a score of fields for great 
development that are as yet practically untouched 
because they are awaiting the master hands of 
those who are willing to assume leadership and 
break the trail for the multitude that will gladly 
follow. Then, too, the amateur pictorial photo- 
grapher, realising that a masterpiece is valued in 
proportion to its uniqueness, has a powerful incen- 
tive to be original and a leader in the work. 

Literary ability —The art of expression should 
be cultivated by all, regardless of temperament 
or inclination. For example, the scientist wishes 
to record the results of his experiments in a 
readable manner; the business-man has need of 
facility in correspondence. Literature accord- 
ing to the “International Encyclopedia” “‘in its 
widest sense embraces all compositions in writing 
or print which preserve the results of observa- 
tion, thought, or fancy”’. 

Perhaps you have never realised how closely 
photography may be related to skill in the use 
of language. The camera may, indeed, preserve 
the “results of observation” and in the hands of 
an artist go far to reveal his personality. It has 
been suggested by Frederick G. Davis that the 
step from the making of photographs to the 
writing of non-fiction is not a great one. The 
individual who sells his photographs to the maga- 
zine usually adds a few words of explanation, 
immediately calling into play literary expression. 
Continued practice strengthens his powers to the 
extent that he is enabled to write articles based 
on the photographs. Thus he grows until he can 
express himself just as clearly and forcefully 
without illustrations. Photography, then, is so 
closely linked up with literary ability that the 
one is a valuable aid to success in the other. 


Scholastic ability—Any person who has had 
practical experience in the technical processes of 
photography can testify that such work is a 
great developer of such scholarly habits as 
thoroughness, concentration, and careful atten- 
tion to details. Book learning—important 
though it be—should, for greatest effectiveness, 
be supplemented with laboratory-practice, and 
acquaintance with people and things. Picture- 
making does this exactly. Such work as develop- 
ing, the various printing-processes, and enlarging, 
form splendid laboratory-work in the application 
of information derived from books. Portrait- 
photography brings one close to human nature; 
landscape-work and other outdoor photography 
brings one nearer to God’s creatures. The study 
and practice of camera-art, then, is conducive to 
genuine scholarship—the kind that knows people, 
books and things. 

Physical vigor.—A vigorous person possesses 
something more than mere strength; he has the 
sturdy foundation necessary to accomplish things. 
Athletic sports are admirable builders of a vigor- 
ous physique; I should be the last to ask that 
they be abolished, for they teach valuable lessons 
of muscle co-ordination, physical and mental 
alertness in the individual, and co-operation 
among individuals. We must remember, how- 
ever, that there are persons who do not enjoy 
physical exercise of the usual gymnasium type, 
nor the competitive athletics as practised in 
schools and colleges. Such people desire an avo- 
cation in which the necessary physical exertion 
comes indirectly and as a by-product. Hunting 
with the camera will make for that kind of 
physical vigor; just as hunting with the gun will 
do it. Pictorial photography has led literally 
thousands of persons to enjoy automobile and 
hiking-tours. Many claim to derive from it the 
twofold benefit of physical exercise and pictures 
of an artistic and commercial value. A _pro- 
ductive pastime, indeed! 

What a blessing photography would be to that 
individual—found in every school and college— 
whom Alexander Pope roundly rebukes as 


The book-learned blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned Jumber in his head. 


We are all acquainted with the “grind”. Unintel- 
ligibly interested in his own sphere, he is like the 
man with the muck-rake who is able to look in 
one direction only—downward, and capable of 
one task—laboring in the mire. He cannot 
enjoy the beauty around him because he has not 
trained himself to see it. The trouble with the 
*‘grind”’ is that in attempting to absorb so much 
he gives entirely too little. What he needs is 
the creative attitude toward life, a medium of 
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expression to keep him in touch with his fellows. 
In his advice to students, William Ostler said, 
“Divide your attentions equally between books 
and men”. Every earnest student is in potential 
danger of becoming a grind. To avoid this, let 
him constantly seek new sources of interest or 
fresh angles to old interests. Goethe knew 
whereof he spoke when he said: ‘“‘A man should 
hear a little music, read a little poetry, and see a 
fine picture every day of his life in order that 
worldly cares may not obliterate the sense of the 
beautiful which God has inplanted in the human 
soul’. 

But camera-craft can do more than to con- 
tribute to success in school and in life! As photo- 
graphy is so intrinsically interesting and intensely 
fascinating, it can bring genuine pleasure. 

“If you would have happiness,” said Professor 
Harvey Taylor to his pupils, “leave out of your 
lives the things that are petty and unimportant. 
View all little things in relation to big things.” 
Not that the worthy man advises to overlook 
details; not at all; he referred to the little vexing 
affairs in life that do not matter. If we accept 
this statement as a truthful bit of philosophy, 
we find that the camerist is taught a valuable 
life-lesson when he makes a photograph. The 
little things to adjust on a complicated camera 
are many and if thought of simply as details, 
they may seem appalling; but when the photo- 
grapher views all of these things in relation to 
a conception of the finished picture, the efforts 
are usually crowned with success. In making 
pictures the photographer always looks for a 
central object which he tries to emphasise. He 
attempts to exclude everything that will hinder 
the main motive while just as patiently he 
endeavers to include everything that will assist 
in carrying out the main plan. Such work 
develops in the worker a discriminating attitude 
which carries over into the practical affairs of 
life. Therefore, he is better prepared to do and 
to enjoy the things that are worth while and 
conducive to happiness. 

One of the greatest joys that comes to individ- 
uals in this life is the appreciation of the work 
of other people. The desire to please and be 
pleased seems to be instinctive in man. It 
happens that we are surrounded on every side by 
pictures, a high percentage of which are photo- 
graphs of rare artistic merit. Appreciation of 
the things of life increases with understanding. 
If you know something about photography or 
painting, you have a deeper sympathy for the 
work because you have an idea of what it means 
to be an artist; you can understand his joys and 
sorvows, his successes and his failings. Apprecia- 
tion of one of the fine arts gives you an insight 


into, and feeling for, the others. Understand 
and appreciate good photography and lo! such 
great fields as painting, architecture, poetry, 
music and the drama become more intelligible 
and glorious to your senses. Then you will 
realise that “A thing of beauty is a joy forever’. 
The art of photography can help you appreciate 
beauty wherever you find it! Writing on this 
principle Harold W. Cole says: 

“To pictorialism I owe much of my under- 
standing of and respect for the beauty and power 
of music. My interest in the latter, co-ordinated 
with study in pictorialism, has taught me that the 
contrast, the balance, the harmony and unity 
which appeals to the eye also finds inroads on the 
imagination and emotions through the ear.”’ 

The next question that comes to your atten- 
tion is, What are the opportunities in photo- 
graphy? How may the information be applied? 

Some of the finest opportunities for the ama- 
teur to gain practical training are in the schools. 
Most of the American high schools and colleges 
and universities produce yearbooks. Now, it is 
no secret that the school annual owes its greatest 
popularity to the fact that it is illustrated; photo- 
graphs of friends, classmates, instructors and 
school-life give the touch of human interest to 
the book. Perhaps you have observed that there 
is a scarcity of students with sufficient camera- 
training and experience to photograph the scenic 
section or even the campus-life of many of the 
schools and colleges. For this reason many insti- 
tutions are forced either to do without such pic- 
ture or to rely upon a professional photographer 
forthem. So it is that in institutions of moderate 
size the student who is a genuine camera fan has 
very few competitors in the pictorial side of 
scholastic publishing, and has an excellent op- 
portunity of gaining experience in that work. 

Do you intend to engage in business when you 
leave school? Then you can ill afford to be 
ignorant of photographic processes, for in adver- 
tising the camera is becoming a favorite tool and 
an effective salesman. A customer knows when 
he sees an unretouched photograph that the pic- 
ture is a true representation of the original 
goods. The progressive manufacturer with faith 
in an honest product is willing for it to stand or 
fall on its own merits. In truthful advertising, 
especially such goods of technical design such as 
fine laces or complicated machinery, the photo- 
graph is preferred to the sketch or the drawing. 
Many progressive traveling-salesmen of today, 
instead of carrying bulky sample-cases are 
equipped with portfolios of sharp, clear photo- 
graphs that combine lightness of weight and ease 
of handling with effective salesmanship. 

If you have a taste for aviation, you may suc- 
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ceed in aérial photography which, though young, 
is accomplishing much as a commercial venture. 
Now that aviation is becoming so popular in the 
public mind the greatest thing besides the need 
for finance for the organisation of great aérial 
photographic enterprises is the need of men with 
the necessary ability and training. 

Then there are the opportunities in profes- 
sional portrait-photography. As long as man has 
his deep human instincts he will desire pictures of 
himself and his friends, and will provide work for 
the photographer. The pictorialist in any town 
of moderate size who establishes a reputation for 
artistic work secures the patronage and the 
respect of the leaders of the community who 
recognise superior work and are more than will- 
ing to pay for it accordingly. 

The motion-picture industry perhaps offers 
more in financial returns to the individual skilled 
in photography. Hundreds of cameramen are 
employed today; more will be needed tomorrow. 
But regardless of what branch of the work he 





enters, a knowledge of photography makes for 


greater efficiency. Bolman, in his “Motion- 
Picture for Community Needs” gives some idea 
of the broadness of this great new industry: 

“In its production, the motion-picture draws 
upon the whole earth for its resources. Techni- 
cal experts of all sorts—architects, historians, 
directors, authors, artists, musicians, camera- 
men, advertising-men—can be lured from the 
most exalted positions elsewhere by reason of 
the enormous salaries paid in this prosperous 
industry and because of the unlimited oppor- 
tunities for initiative and originality. There are 
no corners of the earth too remote, no inclosures 
too sacredly guarded for the cameraman to 
enter. Unlimited money, unlimited courage, and 
unlimited interest are characteristic of the fol- 
lowers of the industry and the art. And a few 
have real ability. And the reward is success. 
The industry is ‘booming’, is possessed of wealth 
and power almost beyond imagining.” 

(To be continued) 


Photography at Home 


WALT. WINCHESTER 


—-- =F) O you long to pack up your camera 
and travel? That is a laudable long- 
ing to be sure and, one we are 
all prone to have at one time or 
another; even at a time when nature 
is putting on her many-hued garments. But 
what if circumstances are all against our satis- 
faction of the wanderlust? Does that mean one 
cannot be a successful amateur photographer; 
that one cannot produce photographs that will 
have a wide interest and appeal, and that one is 
doomed to photographic oblivion? Not at all. 
The fact is that a combination of circumstances 
which temporarily or even permanently prevents 
a camera-fan from traveling may be to his very 
advantage. His inability to travel may actually 
be a blessing in disguise. 

Somewhere there are individuals who would 
like to live where you are living, see the scenes 
that you are seeing, and photograph the locality 
that you, perhaps, are neglecting. “Familiarity 
breeds contempt” and “‘distance lends enchant- 
ment” are two homely sayings that every reader 
of PHoto-Era Magazine has no doubt found to 
be true in his photographic adventures. A 
resident of Nevada may imagine he could find 
plenty of material on Broadway, and the Man- 
hattan amateur might long for the “great open 
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spaces” to test his photographic ability. The 
fact is that each of these men by utilising the 
material close at hand would be more successful 
than he would be in a strange section working 
under unfamiliar conditions. 

Some of the greatest photographers that 
America has produced are content to remain in 
one locality, finding in a small district plenty of 
material to keep their cameras busy. Bertrand 
H. Wentworth, one of the foremost marine photo- 
graphers in the land, wrote as follows: “I think 
of my craft not as a steam-plow proposition on 
Western Prairies but rather as an intensive kind 
of gardening in which one’s crop of high successes 
depends on patient and intimate study of sub- 
jects in a small field. That is why I am content 
to turn the same ground over and over again, 
here at my home and on my little island’. 

Waldon Faucett, a successful photographer, 
says: ‘The photographer is apt to think that all 
his ambitions would be realised if only he could 
journey to foreign shores or to distant corners of 
our country; or if he could attend the spectacular 
events that focus the attention of the world now 
and then. This is a delusion. The real triumph 
is that of the photographer who utilises the material 
ready at hand in. his own district, be it large or 
small’’, 
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LOOKING FOR PICTURES 
ARVIL M. SWENSON 
HONORABLE MENTION—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 




















EDITORIAL 








Reviving the Family-Album 


S was generally anticipated, the chief sub- 

ject of concern, at the annual convention 
of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
last July, was the slump in the photographic 
business—caused by the decline of the public’s 
interest in portrait-photographs—and the ques- 
tion of its immediate cure. It was unanimously 
agreed that one of the best means is the re- 
storation to its accustomed place on the parlor- 
table of the old family portrait-album, for a 
generation the social outcast of the picture- 
family. Everything on the elaborate and at- 
tractive convention-program yielded in impor- 
tance to the resolve that this popular suggestion 
be carried out as soon as practicable. This 
coming Christmas is the time set for the re- 
turn to the dealer’s counter of the portrait- 
album, but in a form so novel and attractive, 
that its appeal to the public will be irresistible. 
To impress the people with the importance of 
this innovation, an advertising-campaign on a 
large scale is already under way. The committee 
in charge is authorised to draw on the available 
two-million-dollar advertising-fund established 
by the photographic interests—manufacturers, 
dealers and studio-proprietors. Of course, it is 
quite obvious that the plan to bring back the 
family-album to its long-vacated place in the 
home is a concerted effort to create more busi- 
ness for the portrait-photographer and, at the 
same time, to benefit mankind. The idea is 
highly commendable and deserves general sup- 
port. To ensure its success, however, the photo- 
grapher and the sitter must work together. Each 
must do his share. Formerly, the family-album 
meant little or nothing to the visitor, unless 
it contained portraits of interesting people. It 
behooves the photographer, therefore, to help 
make the family-album as interesting as possible. 
This can be done by bringing out the full charac- 
ter or personality of his sitters, whether they be 
adults or juvenile. 

Of still greater importance, it seems to us, is 
to make genre-pictures in addition to regular 
portraits. This feature will not fail to interest 
all who inspect the family-album. Genre- 
pictures and domestic scenes made by the 
amateur-photographer of the family, or by an 
outsider, will be sure to find a welcome place in 


the new and capacious portrait-album. To be 
sure, such quaint and intimate home-subjects 
as grandmother knitting, father reading his 
morning-paper or meditatively smoking his pipe, 
mother reading to the children, or sister at the 
piano, in the interpretation of which the skilled 
amateur is second to none—may well be disre- 
garded by the professional. There are numerous 
entertaining episodes of social and outdoor life, 
worthy to be perpetuated by the camera, to 
which the professional craftsman can do greater 
justice than the average amateur. Let him go 
farther and invade the commercial field where 
legitimate work of a profitable and interesting 
character awaits his sympathetic and artistic 
portrayal. Distinguished photographers, Garo, 
Hutchinson, Ellis, and others, have already led 
the way. He should not disdain to supply 
pleasing flashlight-photographs of amateur theat- 
rical performances, and of each member of the 
cast. And a good picture of father, seated at 
the banquet-table with friends, may also find a 
place in the family-album—as a souvenir of a 
pleasant occasion—whereas this might never be if, 
flashlighted by the impersonal commercial man, 
he were shown as a camera-distortion in the front 
row or at the end of the group. Usually, pictures 
of banquets are hastily made snapshots. 

There is occasionally an incident in the life of 
the merchant, the inventor, the professional man, 
the politician, and the artist, sufficiently impor- 
tant to be heralded on the front page of the daily 
newspaper. If it is of a nature to interest the 
staff-photographer—except it be a casualty or 
an untoward incident—the occurrence may be 
found worthy to be recorded in the family- 
album for possible future reference. 

Given intelligent consideration, fhe oppor- 
tunities here suggested offer a new field of exploi- 
tation to the photographer. If managed judi- 
ciously, they are bound to prove profitable and 
gratifying. As regards the album-feature, it is 
sincerely to be hoped that its champions will 
have an eye to the future conduct of the enter- 
prise, lest by some unpardonable indiscretion it 
lose its new-born popularity and, like its prede- 
cessor of fifty years ago, join the vast company 
of bygones. Like photography itself, the new 
family-album should be a permanent blessing in 
the home and a perpetual source of income to the 
photographer. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are nol regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers. or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Pooto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure,. developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
Closed July 31, 1927 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


Dorothy Jarvis 
J. Herbert Saunders 
Zoltan Herczegh 


Honorable Mention: J. H. Berkemann; Emily Henry Bush; Chas. Clayton, Jr.; Allen Fraser; Chas. A. Heyser; 
Franklin G. McIntosh; Alexander Leventon; K. Luther; Anne H. Mellin; Louis R. Murray; Clifford Norton; A. J. 
Pandian; W. C. Sawyer; Kenneth D. Smith; Arvil M. Swenson; Dr. Max Thorek; H. Larad Wallis. 
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NANCY 
DOROTHY JARVIS 
FIRST PRIZE—PICTURES OF CHILDREN 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 








Subjects for Competition—1927 


““My Home.” 
“Miscellaneous.” 
“Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Closed January 31. 

Closed February 28. 

Closed March $1. 

Closed April 30. 
Closed May 81. 


Lakes, Rivers and Brooks 
Closes November 30, 1927 


THERE appears to be something very attractive to 
most workers in the competition-subject of “Lakes, 
Rivers and Brooks”. Last year we were amazed at 
the large number of prints which were submitted and 
at their unusually good pictorial quality. To be sure, 
some of our readers live many miles from a body of 
water large enough to even float a rowboat. However, 
the competition of last year proved that Jarge numbers 
of our readers were able to visit, or lived near, lakes, 
rivers and brooks of sufficient size to make excellent 
subjects for this competition. 

It might appear to be unnecessary to remind our 
readers that a marine, made on the shores of the 
Atlantic or the Pacific ocean, does not strictly conform 
to the requirements of this competition. However, in 
cases where streams empty into salt-water, such as in 
the case of the Hudson, Connecticut. Potomac, Miss- 


“‘Miscellaneous.’’ Closed June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closed July 31. 
“‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closed August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”” Closes November 30. 
“‘Vacation-Pictures.” Closes Dec. 31. 


issippi and other rivers, it is permissible to submit 
prints of subjects made some distance from the sea. 
Our object in selecting the subject for this competition 
is to encourage our readers to make a closer study of 
the many beautiful .naturai and artificial bodies of 
water to be found in most parts of the United States. 
The quiet expanse of a mountain-lake, the tumbling 
cascade, the majestic river, the trout-stream and brook 
will offer abundant material to the pictorialist with 
eyes and heart open to the possibilities. It matters not 
whether the time of year is spring, summer, fall or 
winter. At all seasons there are beautiful subjects 
available. Sometimes it may require extra effort, con- 
siderable study and no little expenditure of time and 
material to record the scene; but, then, the true lover 
of photography finds such things no hardship, but 
instead a very real pleasure. We believe that the 
number of entries this year will exceed the large number 
of last year. We anticipate a competition of great 
interest and value. A. H. Brearps ey. 





MOUNTAIN-BORN STREAM 


RUSSELL J. GOODALL 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaaazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazinb, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 










PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Journal of 
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Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed. 192 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 





3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHotro-Era Maaazineg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 












PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The Americen Journal of Photography 


Wolfeboro, New. Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 







entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed July 31, 1927 


First Prize 


Second Prize 


: . Y. Inagi 
. Philip O. Weston 


Honorable Mention: J. Daniels; Errol Hunt Derby; Vincent Dolfi; Garnet E. Jacques; Joseph L. Kochka; Godfrey 
Priester; H. A. Sheppard; W. H. Smith; L. P. Tabor; James O. Taylor. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





THROUGH THE SPRING CURTAIN Y. INAGI 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SUNSET ON THE PAMPA PHILIP O. WESTON 
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EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


COMPETITION 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-Era Maaazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 





American Phowaraphy 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is t0 certify that an Award of 
~- is hereby given to the picture entitled 


PRIZE 


entered by 


: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film. 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHotro—Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Jowrnal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—Miscellaneous 


Closed July 31, 


First Prize . 


Second Prize 


1927 


Paul W. Kearney 
Elwood W. Baker 


Honorable Mention: Leo M. Buis; James G. Johnson; Katharine Matthies. 
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First Prize 


& 
ExposurRE-MAKERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by 


Willoughbys 
New York City 





““WINE, WOMEN AND SONG” PAUL W. KEARNEY 


Second Prize 


ExposurE-MAKERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by 


Willoughbys 
New York City 





THE NATURE-LOVER ELWOOD W. BAKER 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 














THE WATERFALL 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


Our beloved photography, wonderful as it is, has 
certain definite limitations. Some of these are imposed, 
for the present at least, by the inability to stop motion 
and yet give sufficient exposure under some natural 
conditions which are met frequently. 

Such circumstances governed in making “The 
Waterfall”. Where our little woodland brooks go 
tumbling merrily over the rocks, deep shade generally 
prevails. So it is impossible to stop the motion of 


WM. J. WILSON 


the water (even if that be desirable) and also expose 
sufficiently for the dark moss-covered rocks. A com- 
promise must be effected. 

The common mistake is to give too brief an exposure 
on account of the moving water and to let the shadows 
“go hang’. Mr. Wilson was not led astray in any 
such fashion. He wisely gave sufficient exposure for 
the dark rocks and shadows. In the half-tone three 
considerable areas apparently are inky-black. Faint 
differences indicate, however, that this was not so 
in the original print. On the whole it is an interesting 
creditable bit of photography. 

B. H. Jacoss. 


Tue picture of “The Waterfall” is a very delightful 
bit of nature in its more secluded haunts. But a few 
things mar its otherwise beautiful effect. The water 
appears to spring from a point in the rock; by trimming 
off one-quarter of an inch from the left side of the 
picture this effect would be obviated, also, it would 
give a better balance to the position of the falls. 
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WINTRY REFLECTIONS 





ANNE H. MELLIN 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


The tone-value of the water, as it splashes mistily 
over the slippery, moss-grown rocks, is excellent; 
but the water of the upper fall just before its descent 
lacks sparkle that one expects from such rapidly 
moving water. The rocks themselves are very lumi- 
nous and fairly glisten with moisture created by the 
falls and from their probable location in a glen. The 
unlighted space of rocks on the left is not at all unrealis- 
tic in a glen where we would find such a waterfall; 
but by trimming the print as suggested it would make 
it seem less cavernous, and add a little more life to 
the falling water also a greater height to the falls. 

Eruet V. Moyer. 


Tuis is quite a pleasing study in spite of the fact 
that it is rather too contrasty. Its good qualities 
would have been enhanced by a little longer exposure. 
It is a mistaken idea to suppose that such subjects 
as moving water demand very short-exposures. The 
detail of the water is necessary to indicate its aqueous 
texture. The water flows almost identically over 
the same course, and hence there is little danger of 
double impression. In the reproduction, the water 
has a petrified appearance with no suggestion of 
movement. Had Mr. Wilson given sufficient exposure 
his composition would have had softness and artistic 
beauty. Composition is well arranged. Experience 
has taught us that this was a difficult subject to handle, 
and probably few of us would have done much better 
than Mr. Wilson has done. No data is furnished. 
So we are unable to judge whether a suitable printing 
medium was used. 

Artuur H. Farrow. 


Tuts waterfall looms up very large in the picture- 
area, taking up too much space and is boldly apparent 
as the main object of interest. A waterfall should be 


artistically arranged in its immediate surroundings 
should be prominent only sufficiently enough to 
eliminate a bold appearance. 

Mr. Wilson has photographed it “frozen”, caused by 
a too fast shutter speed, 1/25 second being ample. 
In this instance motion must be stopped only slightly, 
as otherwise it would appear as suspended on account 
of the changing form of the minute drops. 

Therefore, it cannot be classed in the same category 
as ordinary speed figure-work whose forms are more 
solidly combined and move in a mass, the quick move- 
ment of which requires a high shutter-speed. 

I do not believe this particular waterfall is suitable 
for artistic photographic rendition, although it is not 
possible to tell definitely on account of unaquaintance 
with the vicinity. There is too great a range of tone 
from the heavy shadow to the glaring highlight which 
might have been caused by the halftone reproduction. 

The lower half of the fall is beautiful and the glaring 
upper part could have been subdued by a Wratten 
K-1 filter had Mr. Wilson been using panchromatic 
film. 

James A. BELL. 


THERE is something structurally wrong with this 
waterfall, or else my eye is wrong. Of course geologi- 
cally speaking it is of very recent origin, no deep-worn 
channel; the rock on which the water falls is still 
quite rough. It is not an imposing waterfall, but it 
must follow the laws of nature, insignificant though 
it be. The question that rises in my mind is why the 
stream does not slide over more to the left? It seems 
to be running up hill. After much study, I have come 
to the conclusion that the picture is taken at a wrong 
angle. Hold the page at an angle of about 45 degrees 
to the right and you have a perfectly true-to-nature 
effect. It is a hydrographic absurdity as it is trimmed 
at present. 

(Continued on page 220) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 











ANYONE who reads the interesting and helpful story 
of the Wilkes Barre Camera Club cannot but entertain 
a high regard for those who have contributed to its 
success and reputation. It therefore would seem a 
source of regret that several of the accompanying 
illustrations do not appear to give an adequate impres- 
sion of their authors’ real artistic and technical ability. 
Generally, the pictures that accompany the status of 
a camera-club represent the actual executive pictorial 
skill of its members. Indeed, it might be expected 
that the writer of such an account would send the 
most flattering prints. If the selection represents the 
writer’s personal taste, or that of a special committee, 
it might be well to have it so stated. And, after all, 
the members who were asked to contribute prints, 
may have responded with what material was available. 
On the whole, however, the series contains much 
merit, and will please many PHoro-Era readers. 

“Betty”, page 175, makes a quick appeal by reason 
of her happy expression. The worker deserves credit 
for excellent lighting and the generally harmonious 
result achieved. The straw-hat might easily have 
been one of the glaringly bright variety, high in key, 
or, on the contrary, very low in tone, in this way 
marring the artistic effect. One of the first things 
the critical observer looks for in a photograph of the 
modern girl is the natural appearance of the mouth— 
how vigorously the lipstick has been applied. The 
result of this regrettable habit is a distorted appear- 
ance of the lips. An artificially created Cupid’s bow 
is a falsehood, on the face of it; but the average woman 
does not take this into account. Mr. Williams’ comely 
model seems to have used the lipstick with discretion— 
if at all. At any rate, the lips appear to have retained 
their natural, healthy, pleasing character. The modern 
girl may think that men do not observe, and do not 
approve. Here they err, mightily. 

Not having seen the title, the average observer would 
never imagine the odd-looking house, page 176, as 
being in the New England state of Vermont, or, as a 
matter of fact, anywhere in this country. The archi- 
tecture seems to be of no definite style—a sort of 
nondescript, as it were. Still, it shows what curious 
things one chances to meet on his travels. That “A 
Vermont Home” is a mere record—photographed 
under conditions just as they happened to be—cannot 
be denied. We have traveled considerably in Vermont, 
and may say that this is not a home typical of that 
state. It may be just the result of a caprice of its 
owner, possibly a copy of some dwelling in almost 
any part of Northern Europe. The tree appears to be 
too close to the house to yield a more pleasing com- 
position; and why the camerist has retained all of 
that uninteresting foreground is a mystery. All the 
same, our readers will be grateful to Mr. Hogarth 
for making them acquainted with an odd and pictur- 
esque looking homestead in the far north eastern corner 
of this country. 

In “Summer”, page 177, one beholds a pleasing, 
hazy landscape, quietly balanced in composition and 
well-proportioned. The soft definition is not sufficiently 
pronounced to become objectionable, although its 


Corot-like character may not convince the average 
observer that he is regarding a summer scene and not 
one of spring. 

We are glad, indeed, to note the reappearance in 
these pages, of friend Brodhun’s sterling work, which 
has been absent for some years. He has lost none of 
his old-time virility and story-telling-qualities. The 
Wilkes Barre Camera Club undoubtedly appreciates 
his membership. The setting of “The Piper’, page 
178, is suggestive and admirable in its sturdy, sylvan- 
like character. The interest of the little ones in the 
Piper’s lure is convincingly obvious, the nearest child 
evincing a curiosity that is pleasingly spontaneous. 
The tonal quality fittingly aids in the vigorous treat- 
ment of the theme, in which several instances of over- 
emphasis in lighting do not seriously detract from the 
composition, as a whole. 

“A Wee Lassie”—a juvenile model—impresses the 
discriminating observer as decidedly the best picture 
of the series, in composition and treatment. Page 179. 
The modeling, throughout, is masterful, without one 
discordant note, unity and harmony being elements 
that call for unstinted priise. It is easy to see that 
work of this character would grace any Salon. 

A view in a busy harbor made during a prevailing 
haze or fog is always interesting. Photographed, how- 
ever, to meet the approval of discriminating critics, 
the result must excel in pictorial qualities of a high 
order. The worker might stand on the wharf for a 
long time without being favored with a well-arranged 
picture. How much discernment and patience Mr. 
Evans exercised in securing his impression of “Morning 
—Buffalo River”, page 180, is not revealed. It were 
better, perhaps, if the wharf at the left had been 
omitted altogether, unless it was indispensable to a 
pictorial plan which failed of development. That the 
scene possesses a degree of local interest, cannot be 
denied; but what there is of pictorial beauty may be 
evident to only a few, including the author and admir- 
ing friends. 

Arthur H. Farrow is to be commended for pointing 
out the pictorial blessings of an American “Indian 
Summer”. He probably writes from his experience 
in the past, as do many hopeful writers including 
ourselves (see Editorial ““Flower-Composition”, in the 
September issue). The summer of 1927, here in New 
England, will be remembered as one of sad disappoint- 
ment to natives and visitors alike. Excessive rains 
and cold weather have robbed New Englanders of 
many of their customary delights in the woods. Certain 
wild-flowers that were wont to delight the eye by their 
presence were entirely absent. Even the song-birds 
were affected by the protracted inclement weather, 
and few of them charmed the ear by their customary 
music. The outlook for a glorious “Indian Summer” 
in some of the New England States is not very encour- 
aging; but with the cheerful optimism of Mr. Farrow 
we may be pleasantly disappointed. His rural view, 
page 187, suggests what the observant camerist may 
hope to encounter and make his own. The picture of 
twin-flowers of autumn, page 187, does credit to the 
worker’s knowledge of composition; whereas his con- 
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cluding illustration is less successful owing to the 
several distracting features that mark this unusually 
trying task. 


Advanced Competition 


A MORE engaging example of child-photography 
than the present frontispiece it would be difficult to 
imagine. The element of childhood is charmingly 
expressed, and the attitude of the little model, who 
evidently posed for the artist, is natural and capti- 
vating. The chair, well selected for the purpose, 
forms a quiet and pleasing balance in the picture, 
which, unfortunately, is marred by a seriously dis- 
turbing element—the picture on the wall. It requires 
no artistic knowledge to wish that it might have been 
omitted. It is possible, however, that this strange, 
unwelcome object has a sentimental value. Even so, 
why include it in an otherwise delightful composition? 
Had the child worn shoes of a lusterless surface, the 
result would have been improved still further and the 
value of the picture increased. 

The little boy, pictured on page 193, appears to 
have walked across the rough ground, at the left, and 
injured one of his toes. During the progress of his 
investigation, the picture was made and, pleasantly 
to relate, seemingly without the boy’s knowledge. 
The lighting of the scene is admirably effective, yield- 
ing a picturesque impression of light and shade. There 
is no monotony here, and yet nothing to detract the 
eye from the barefooted model. The placement of the 
figure is very happy, although half an inch added to 
the top—provided that the increase of space were 
in harmony with the present result—might improve 
the composition. The values are admirable. 

Data: March, 1927; Graflex camera with Kodak 
lens at F/8; color-screen, K-2; 1/25 second. Other 
items, including the place, not stated by the author. 

“Looking for Pictures”, page 196, is an extremely 
successful example of happy childhood days. The 
technical difficulties attending this effort could not 
have been negligible; for had the worker had more 
room at his command, he would have used it, and thus 
overcome the slight exaggeration of the legs of the 
older child. Ordinarily the background in groups 
photographed in the home are disturbing; but in 
this instance the artist has selected one that is not 
only convenient, and typically homelike, but artisti- 
cally pleasing. It has been managed most skilfully 
and discreetly by the artist. The arrangement of 
the little subjects, the lighting and all, give evidence 
of photographic and artistic ability of a high order. 

After all the praise bestowed on Mr. Swensen’s 
group, one may wonder if any is left for the gem that 
won the first prize in this competition “Pictures of 
Children”, page 199. Perhaps, a good way would 
be for the lucky beholder to assemble all the super- 
latives at his command, arrange them properly and 
submit them to a board of competent critics. We 
are sure that the unanimous verdict would be, “Yes, 
it is a masterpiece of all that is good in artistic photo- 
graphy”, to which we would promptly give our ap- 
proval. With rare and admirable artistry, Dorothy 
Jarvis, the author of this glorious example of happy 
childhood, has portrayed the infectious smile of a sweet 
and innocent child—one of remarkable loveliness. She 
has subordinated the dress and hair of the little sitter, 
so that the interest may be concentrated in the face. 
Wisely, indeed, has the mother let the child retain 
her beautiful hair; for trimmed to resemble a boy, 
it would have failed to contribute to the ravishing 
beauty of this little Nancy! 





Data: Photographed in the artist’s professional 
studio, Brookline, Mass.; April, 10 a.m.; light from 
windows, and spot-lights; 5x7 Graflex camera; 11- 
inch Wollensak Verito lens; stop, F/6; 1 second; 
Eastman Super Speed-Film; elon; projection-print 
on Defender Velours Buff. 

“Frivolity”, page 200, exemplifies Mr. Saunders 
successful ways with children. In this instance, he 
may have helped his model to assume an attitude, the 
spontaneity of which may be questioned; but of this 
the critical observer has no proof, as he may have no 
acquaintance with the personal traits of Miss “Fri- 
volity”. Yet the portrayal may he the artist’s con- 
ception of this personal quality, and the affected air 
of the little musician may be regarded as perfectly 
legitimate and fitting. The retirement of the back- 
ground gives strong relief to the figure. 

Data: Made out of doors; May, late afternoon; 
sunny; 244 x 344 Graflex camera; 5-inch Anastigmat; 
stop, F/6; 1/20 second; Gevaert plate; metol; print, 
Mezzotone. 

The print submitted to the jury, and subsequently 
halftoned—of the portrait, at the left—made a suc- 
cessful appeal by reason of its technical perfection. 
The pose of head and body, and the expression, were 
also favorably commented upon. 

Data: Made in studio; May, 5 p.m.; daylight; 
5x7 studio-camera; 16-inch Wollensak Verito lens; 
at F/6; 1 second; Eastman Portrait Film; elon-pyro- 
hydro; print, Defender Buff Plat. Mat; member of the 
Cleveland Photographic Society. 


Beginners’ Competition 


“JapANEsy!”’ exclaims the beholder as the branch- 
filled impression, page 203, greets his eye. And he is 
right! Also, what is rare, the title suits the picture. 
With unerring artistic instinct Mr. Inagi, a member 
of the Seattle Camera Club, has assigned the right 
spot in the picture-area to the men-filled boat. It 
would be interesting to watch another beginner—for 
our artist declares himself to be a worker of “limited 
experience with camera-activity”, according to Rule 1 
of Puoto-Era regulations, which purists, if so inclined, 
might stretch to an indefinite period—experiment 
with this well-balanced pattern by shifting the position 
of the little craft, in an endeavor to discover a spot 
more favorable than the present one. Here, however, 
it is safe to consider Mr. Inagi a legitimate contestant; 
for it is well-known that his race is one of born artists; 
even infants “‘in arms’’—or, rather, on their mothers’ 
backs—are said to manifest an artistic instinct, in 
one way or another. 

Data: Made near Tacoma, Wash.; April, 2 P.M.; 
fair light; 2144x344 Kodak; 44-inch Kodak Anas- 
tigmat; at F/8; 1/50 second; Kodak Roll Film; M. Q.; 
print, Rapid Black E. “No criticism desired.” 

“Sunset on the Pampa”, page 203, is by a beginner, 
who, doing all the technical work required, labored 
under adverse conditions, in a desert of Chile, S.A. 
The only available water is filled with mineral deposits, 
and must be boiled to make it fit for use; the temper- 
ature of the weather is very high, despite the high 
altitude of the place, 150 miles inland, thus making 
the chemical work exceedingly difficult. The present 
exposure seems to have been made against the sun, 
which circumstance partly accounts for the blackness 
of the vans. A successful attempt to bring out the 
clouds, caused the entire lower half of the picture to 
be overprinted. Another print with the clouds less 
strongly emphasised will greatly improve the terrestrial 
section. 
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The artistic intent of the camerist is commendable, 
despite lack of technical success. 

Data: Made in Atocoma Desert, Chile; February 
21, 1927; 4 p.m.; Kodak No. A; R. R. lens; at F/8; 
1/25 second; dry-plate; elon-hydro, tray-method; 
6 minutes; print, Azo Semi-Mat; elon-hydro. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


Tue humor of Mr. Kearney’s caprice, “Wine, 
Women and Song’, page 205, will be appreciated 
by all who see it. The camerist has allowed ample 
space for the frail and sprightly figure to disport herself 
and give our readers an exhibition of her terpsichorean 
skill—if such a phenomenon were possible. If as success- 
fully carried out as is the case here, occasional pleas- 
antries of this character are welcome. 

Data: 4x5 Auto Graflex; 10-inch Paragon lens; 
at F/32; K-1 filter; 25 seconds (5 times meter); 200 
watt flood-light with Mazda bulb; Gevaert Film-Pack. 

Many camerists make pictures under conditions 
as they happen to be. If they are favorable, so much 
the better for the result; and per contra. It is the same 
with models. If they happen to be dressed or costumed 
favorable to artistic picturemaking, the result is likely 
to be more pleasing to the discriminating beholder than 
if the camerist pressed a likely model into service, 
without regard to the incongruous appearance. It is 
easy to conjecture one of several ways in which the 
attractive scene, pictured on page 205, was made. 
Either the child was actually attracted by some living 
thing that at once engaged his attention, observing 
which the nearby camerist quietly and quickly made 
the picture his own, or the exposure-maker, in quest of 
a pleasing camera-subject, induced the youngster to 
assume the present artistic and convincing attitude. 
In either case, the photographically objectionable head- 
gear of the little model was momentarily ignored. 
Now it forms a highlight that speaks in tones loud and 
unmistakable. And it is not the only annoying high- 
light in this immediate vicinity! Closer inspection of 
the “Nature Lover” strangely reveals a playing-card in 
his right hand. It is the Jack of Hearts! The mystery 
deepens; but let some of our discerning observers study 
this seeming card-puzzle and send the solution to the 
Editor of this department—if he will kindly do so. 

Data: Made June 19, 1927; 11 a.m., Eastern 
D. S. T.; bright sun; 3A Special Kodak; fitted with 
B. & L. Zeiss F/6.3 lens; at F/16; 1/50 second; Agfa 
Film; bromide enlargement. 


Ste 


Dust-Spots on Negatives 


A RECENT inquiry as to the prevention of transparent 
spots upon negatives, particularly when using backed 
plates, indicates that the cause of so apparently simple 
a defect is not known to all photographers. In this 
case the querist says that he is using the B.J. pyro-soda 
developer, which he has compounded with the greatest 
care, and further has carefully filtered it before use, and 
yet finds a multitude of tiny, clear spots upon the fin- 
ished negative. ‘These may in some measure be due to 
the backing, but they are likely to be due to dust intro- 
duced into the plateholder by some other means. The 
backing applied by the plate-makers is fairly tough, and 
not so likely to come off in tiny particles as is a home- 
made backing, but in any case it is wise to take some 
precaution to prevent the springs upon the slide- 
partitions from scratching the pigment. This can be 


done very simply by laying a piece of soft paper on the 
back of each plate when filling the plateholder. 


This 











will prevent the sharp edges of the spring from touching 
the coating, and may be relied upon to eliminate any 
trouble from this source. It may be taken for granted 
that plates of any standard make are free of dust when 
taken from the box: the use of a dusting-brush, which 
was once general, is not now considered necessary. 
The dust usually reaches the plate after it is safely in the 
plateholder, and care must be taken to intercept it 
before it does so. It is generally found that the biggest 
crop is found upon plates which have been carried a con- 
siderable distance in the plateholders, especially upon a 
cycle or even a motor-car. In such circumstances the 
dust is generally manufactured en route by the edges of 
the plates, which file small particles of the blacking, or 
even of the wood itself, from the rebate of the plate- 
holder, occurring mostly when the plates fit loosely in 
theframe. This may to a certain extent be obviated by 
keeping the rebates coated with French polish, which is 
more or less elastic, and does not allow dust to form. 
Sir Wm. Abney once recommended the use of glycerine 
for this purpose, applying it not only to the inside of 
the plateholders, but to the grooves in which the 
wooden shutters slide. This was to prevent the ingress 
of dust from outside as well. It is, however, a rather 
messy expedient, and not likely to be popular. If the 
rebate permits of much play, the sides may be lined with 
narrow slips of black paper—lantern-slide binding an- 
swers well—not, of course, on the face upon which the 
film rests, but only where the ragged edge of the glass 
touches. The paper, being fibrous, will not grind off so 
easily as the wood does. An old and effective dodge is 
to tap the slide smartly while holding it in the position 
it will occupy in the camera, immediately before insert- 
ing in the camera, thus dislodging any particles large 
enough to cause serious trouble. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the inside of the plateholders should 
be dusted with a bristle sash-tool at each time of using. 

The interior of the camera should receive like atten- 
tion; if there is dust in the bottom folds of the bellows, 
as is frequently the case, it is set in motion by the act 
of opening the camera, and is as likely to settle upon 
the gelatine-surface as anywhere else. An inside flap 
shutter behind the lens may have the same effect, but 
such shutters are now rarely used except in old studio 
cameras. Dust on the lens does not cause spots, 
although it may cause a loss of brilliancy by scattering 
the light over the shadows. The same remark applies 
to small bubbles or specks in the glass. 

It is necessary to discriminate between clear spots 
caused by dust and those due to the formation of air- 
bubbles before or during development. Many people 
remove the backing before development by holding the 
plate under the tap and swabbing the pigment off. If 
the film-side is wetted in these circumstances, tiny air- 
bells are often produced. The remedy is to swab the 
film-side as well before beginning to develop, and, still 
better, to allow the backing to dissolve off naturally in 
the solution. It is not, however, always desirable to do 
this when practising tank-development. It is easy to 
tell whether spots are due to dust or to bubbles by ex- 
amining the dry negative with a pocket-lens. Dust 
gives irregularly shaped dots, and bubbles round or oval 
ones. 

Dust does not form opaque spots upon a negative 
unless it falls upon the surface when drying. Small 
opaque spots may, however, be caused by particles of 
dirt in the fixing-bath. These prevent the hypo from 
doing its work, and leave dots of silver-bromide. These 
may be recognised by being whitish when inspected 
from the glass side. They may be removed by return- 
ing the negative to the hypo for a few minutes or pre- 
vented by moving it occasionally during fixing —The 
British Journal. 
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Stocking a Rarely Used Film 


As is well known, the extensive use of the small 
folding pocket-camera has been the means of retiring 
the large, cumbersome tripod-equipment. Even the 
once popular 5x7 folding Cartridge Kodak is now 
rarely to be seen. Yet the fact that the latter is 
generally fitted with a lens of unsurpassed excellence, 
and, furthermore, yields contact-prints of a size that 
requires no enlarging to be easily enjoyed, explains 
the survival of a few devotees, including myself. 
Obviously, the requisite seven-inch film can be obtained 
only at the large, regular Kodak agencies, and, when 
the 7x 5 Kodaker suddenly finds himself in a photo- 
grapher’s “paradise”, with his film-supply exhausted, 
he is, indeed, to be pitied. Such was my experience 
one day last August, as I was motoring along the 
Daniel Webster Highway, at Plymouth, N.H., one 
of the gateways to the White Mountains. Soon, 
one by one, the advance guard of the Presidential 
Range appeared in the distance, and eagerly I withdrew 
my No. 5 C. K. from its case. Quickly I made the 
necessary adjustments preparatory to stopping the 
car and recording the view from a favorable, nearby 
standpoint. ... As I was about to wind up the 
exposure, I discovered that it was the sixth and last, 
and no more film on hand! That meant the end of 
my picture-making for that day. I re-entered the car, 
proceeded on my way and, with the rest of the party, 
gave myself up to the enjoyment of the beautiful 
and rapidly changing scenery. When we reached 
North Woodstock, a popular summer-resort and alive 
with tourists, I was advised by my sympathetic 
companions to stop at the principal Kodak store in the 
village to see if they had a 7-inch film cartridge. 
Indeed! I consented, however, and while the members 
of the party were refreshing themselves at the soda- 
fountain, I was busy investigating what appeared 
to be a complete stock of Kodak film—34-inch was 
the largest on hand. No demand even for a 5-inch 
size! My only purchase was a 105 film for Mrs. 
French’s No. 1 F. P. K. “Of course, you have a good 
supply of this size”, I smilingly remarked to the 
clerk. “I notice a double row of six, one on top of the 
other,” I continued. “I think there are more behind. 
I'll see.”” So saying, the clerk obligingly moved the 
lot to one side, disclosing—not more of the same size 
film, but, snugly resting against the wall—one long 
film-cartridge labeled, “6 Ex. 7 x 5 inch Kodak Film’! 

It was just what I wanted, and what I hardly hoped 
to find in far-away North Woodstock. 


In the Manipulator’s Den 


SmitH (showing his latest perversion to another 
process-botcher): “‘Well; here’s a gem, if I do say it; 
a dull day converted into a convincing sunlight-scene. 
It will make a sensation at the next Salon, you bet. 
What do you think of it?” 

The other (examining the thing): “It’s a beauty, 
Smith; only you forgot to add the shadows of those 
two telegraph-poles.”’ Smith (surprised): “So I have. 
I'll put them in right away. By the way, you know 
Westcott, our new member, the purist. He was watch- 


ing me doing my stuff with the brush not long ago. 
Yesterday, when the workmen struck, and I was 
obliged to paint my own bungalow—making a good 
job of it, by the way—Westcott came along. ‘Hello 
Smith! says he, ‘I was watching you the other night 
at the club, doing some funny things with a brush, 
and was wondering what you were up to. I see that 


you were practising to be a house-painter. You're a 
good one, I'll say!’ The nerve of the man. I'll fix him 
all right!” 

As. 


‘*‘Snapshotter’’ not in His Vocabulary 


In these days, above all, it is delightful and exhil- 
arating to read words of professional criticism that 
are gracious, kindly, sincere and constructive. I 
refer to the critical comments from that sterling and 
genial art-critic, F. C. Tilney, F.R.P.S., as exempli- 
fied in the Pictorial Annual of the R. P. S. of G. B., 1926. 
Adverse to welcoming some of the uncouth terms 
coined in the interests of present-day photography, 
Mr. Tilney evidently has in mind the much-used 
hybrid, “‘snapshotter”, with its derivatives, “‘snap- 
shotting” and “snapshotted”. Although favorite 
expressions with some of our English friends, these 
pseudo-photographic terms do not seem to appeal to 
Mr. Tilney’s refined taste, for he refers to “snap- 
shotter” as “snapper of shots” and, elsewhere, to 
“maker of snapshots”. 


Brevity Misunderstood 


A FAITHFUL reader of this publication writes that 
he is indebted to the Editorial, “A Wasted Effort’, 
for valuable economy by omitting the superfluous 
suffixes, st, nd, rd and th in dates, in the letter-depart- 
ment of an establishment where he is engaged as 
efficiency-expert. He adds that the room-clerk in a 
certain hotel must also have been benefited, according 
to the following incident: 

Lady (to room-clerk)—“Is Mr. 
here?” 

Clerk—‘Yes; first floor, suite one.” 

Lady—“‘Sir!”” 


Green stopping 


Getting Her Money’s Worth 


AN amusing incident occurred at the spring-exhibition 
of a certain society of professional painters which I 
mentioned on the Editorial page, last September. The 
first picture sold, on this occasion, was a flower-piece 
containing as many flowers as the artist could crowd 
into the picture-space. There seemed to be, at least, 
several hundred in the mass. The attendant informed 
me, smilingly, that the purchaser, an old lady, preferred 
the picture to all the other flower-pieces, because she 
wanted to get all she could for the money! 


Sentenced to the Attic 


JupGe’s Wire—‘‘Where shall we hang this wretched 
daub your aunt sent us for Christmas?” 

His Honor—“‘T don’t think it deserves hanging; we'll 
give it solitary confinement.” 
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The Future of the ‘‘Screen”’ 


Ir we admit that there is an art of the motion-picture, 
that there even exists a possibility of creating such an 
art, we must discover some practical applications for 
that art. No art has even been greater than its own 
service to humanity! We cannot restrict any art to 
the few favored members of some inner circle, for to do 
so makes that art petty and fatuous. 

If this new art is to be art of the people, it must be 
made available to them, and this brings us right back 
to our starting-point, the motion-picture theater. It 
is very well to say, as we did in the last article, that the 
present-day motion-picture is not all that it should be; 
but we know that criticism which does not at least 
suggest a remedy is worthless and harmful! Let us, 
then, consider the true position of the motion-picture 
in the lives of the people of this country and of the 
world. 

We had a new graphic medium thrust upon us a few 
years ago, and we did not know just what to do with it. 
Some genius proposed that it be used to take dramatic 
performances to the small towns which could not 
support even a brief visit of a “‘tent-show”. This was 
done, experimentally, and as we all know, it grew into 
one of the world’s greatest industries. In this phenome- 
nal growth we lost sight, to a considerable extent, of the 
other possibilities of this medium. Now that the ama- 
teur is going in for motion photography, we must con- 
sider all phases of the work, not only as concerns his 
individual work, but in relation to the effect which the 
amateur and his progress will have upon the profes- 
sional motion-picture. 

Although not in the least undervaluing the educa- 
tional and similar films, we will now limit ourselves to 
the professional film as we have it today, and as we 
may hope to see it in the future. 

Our fresent films are primarily drama; the camera is 
used merely as a recording machine. It is a sad fact 
that many professional kinematographers have but the 
most vague ideas concerning the vital facts of their own 
work. They can obtain good exposure, they have at 
their command a stock set of lighting-effects and they 
have some elementary ideas concerning “framing” 
their shots—here their knowledge ends. It is self- 
evident that a mechanic will produce only mechanical 
effects, and the greater number of kinematographers 
regard themselves only as mechanics operating mechani- 
cal-recording devices. Then, the first step toward 
improvement would be to replace these mechanical 
engineers with artists who are masters of their medium, 
who know what they want to do and how to do it. 
These men must have an adequate knowledge of optics, 
chemistry and pictorial composition. 

But these artists, once they are obtained, must have 
something to work with. We cannot expect the public 
to appreciate pure art in large and frequent doses; and 
as the public pays the enormous expense incidental to 
motion-picture production, the public must be pleased. 
Due to an ingrained trait of human nature this means 
that upon the screen must be projected images of 
human beings. 

In still photography, the genre still holds one of the 
foremost places in popular favor. If we animate this 





genre we have what is potentially an artistic motion- 
picture. Then, what is the difference between the 
animated genre and the present-day dramatic motion- 
picture? Frankly, the difference is slight in many 
cases, and there have been many individual scenes pro- 
duced which would approximate the desired result had 
there been an artist back of the camera instead of a 
mechanical engineer. 

Let us make a comparison. Drama is an art and so 
is poetry. You may mix the two and produce a worth- 
less mongrel; but from the ruins might well arise opera 
which is distinct from either, yet, which partakes of the 
characteristics of both. Opera developed with the 
race; but its development was along purely artistic 
lines. In this age opera or grand opera as we know it 
more familiarly, has an appeal to a limited proportion 
of our countrymen; but light opera has a universal 
appeal. And, after all, there are some light operas 
which seem to have attained immortality along with 
their more serious cousins. 

So the purely artistic motion-picture, one in which 
the “story” element is entirely submerged, may be 
produced and projected to the approval of a limited 
number of spectators; but the same basic idea may be 
popularised by producing a dramatic or narrative film 
in which the composition of motion is carefully applied. 

If we may return to our analogy, the opera is drama 
to which harmonious sound has been successfully 
applied. The future artistic motion-picture, in its 
popular aspect, will probably be one in which har- 
monious motion is successfully applied to the basic 
drama. 

Let us, then, in our more serious experimentation, 
adapt the principles of interpretative dancing to our 
photo-plays. A trained dancer makes sure that every 
motion of each individual part of her body is both 
graceful and dramatic. The spectators do not appre- 
ciate this detail, but they certainly do appreciate the 
harmonious synthesis of such details into one inspiring 
whole. 

We do not advocate turning the screen over to a 
series of ballets; but we do believe that an intensive 
study of the elements of dramatic motion by each 
individual actor who appears upon the screen, and the 
specific training of the entire cast in the dramatic 
motion required by any particular production would 
beyond all doubt react to the betterment of the theatri- 
cal motion-picture. 

Such a change will have to be carefully made. It 
will lead dangerously close to the cld “barnstorming” 
type of acting if the actor does not appreciate the scope 
of the new field. It will appeal to the general public, 
at first, only by virtue of its novelty; but, if carefully 
and conscientiously developed, by the time the novelty 
has disappeared, the public will have developed an 
appreciation which will lead to a general demand for 
the continuance of the new type of artistic picture. 

Although entirely theoretical at present, we should 
like to see this attempt made by the large producers 
who have the power to engage an entire cast of trained 
dancers; but lacking this, the amateur at least can 
experiment along these lines and, in time, we feel sure 
that this form of motion-picture art will become popular 
and universal. 
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Stinemann Development Equipment for 
Sixteen-Millimeter Films 


THE modern amateur of experimental nature has 
ruined countless thousands of feet of film in trying to 
do his own developing. This is due, for the most part, 
to the lack of proper equipment. The physical form 
of the film is such that the mechanical problem of 
development is a great one. This problem has been 
solved by the introduction of the Stinemann equip- 
ment. This equipment is made primarily for the two- 
film process; but, as will be indicated later, the Stine- 
mann equipment may also be used for reversal. 

Most of this work will be done by developing and 
printing, as no suitable process has yet been given to 





FIGURE 1 HERBERT C. MCKAY 


Showing method of winding film into reel. 


the amateur for home reversal. It is rumored that such 
a process will be made public this fall, but at this time 
no details are available. 

The professional kinematographers of this country 
are familiar with the Stinemann equipment; but it will 
probably be new to the amateur. Therefore, we shall 
tell the whole story of the development of this 
equipment. 

Mr. R. P. Stinemann is first of all a true photographic 
experimenter. He is a master of both still and motion 
photography. The consequence has been that when 
faced with a seemingly insurmountable obstacle, he has 
devised ways and means of overcoming such obstacles. 
Such an experience led to the invention of the Stine- 
mann system of development, which was the most 
revolutionary advance made in the developing of 
motion-picture film. It is significant that, despite the 
apparent simplicity of the equipment, no other investi- 
gator has ever made a successful imitation of the 
Stinemann rack. 

The Stinemann rack is a long ribbon of special 
metal, wound in a spiral and soldered to cross arms to 
hold the spiral in place. It is evident that the metal 
used for this spiral must be chemically inert in regard 
to any and all chemicals used in photographic processes. 
At the same time, it must have a certain degree of 
temper to maintain its shape during the handling 
incident to filling and developing. The alloy used was 
developed by Mr. Stinemann and has never been 
successfully duplicated by any other manufacturer. 

The Stinemann tanks are large, shallow, circular 
trays. They correspond in diameter to the rack used. 
The 100-foot tanks hold approximately two gallons of 


solution. The three tanks supplied are made in such 
size that one nests within the next so that the entire 
equipment is stored in the space required for the 
storage of the largest tank alone. 

In addition to the rack and three tanks, a metal 
screen is provided for supporting the film after removal 
from the rack and before transfer to the drying-rack. 

In use, the rack is placed upon a re-wind dummy 
which is arranged so that the shaft projects past the 
edge of the filling-table, or the rack supports provided 
with the outfit may be secured to the edge of the table. 
Such support allows the rack to rotate freely in a 
vertical plane. The end of the film is now attached to 
the inside of the rack, and the film guided into the 
spiral. Care must be taken to see that the celluloid 
side of the film comes in contact with the metal ribbon, 
allowing the emulsion side to remain open for contact 
with the solution. The film-spool is supported in any 
convenient manner, and the rack is slowly rotated with 
the left hand. As it turns, the right hand guides the 
film into the spiral. This is continued until the rack 
is full or the film all wound into place. The free end of 
the film is now attached to the rack by means of a 
paper-clip. 

Grasping the rack by the cross-bar handle in the 
center of the spiral, remove it from the support. It is 
then slowly lowered into the tank of developer. It is 
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Showing method of winding film into a developing-reel. 
Also showing Stinemann Printer at right. 


raised two or three times to remove air-bubbles and 
allowed to remain for the necessary development time. 
When development is complete, the rack is lifted from 
the tray, rinsed in the stop-bath in the second tray and 
lowered into the fixing-tray. When it is completely 
fixed, the stop-bath is poured out of its tray and this 
tray set beneath a faucet, with a rubber tube leading 
down to the side of the tank. The film is now lifted 
from the fixing-tray and placed in this wash-tray. The 
faucet is opened and the water allowed to run into the 
tray for a half hour, the surplus overflowing into the 
sink. 

While the film is washing, the drying-rack is 
unpacked. By removing four pins the rack is assembled 
and the replacement of these pins locks the rack. The 
support-rod is now joined by means of the coupling 
provided and inserted in the side loops of the rack. 
The rack may now be supported by this rod in such 
a manner that it will turn freely. 
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FIGURE 3 HERBERT C. MCKAY 

Showing method of winding mapping-camera film into map- 
ping-camera film developing-reel—film is 94% inches wide 
and 75 feet long and is developed in one uncut piece at 
same time. 


When the film is washed, it is lifted from the tank. 
The ends of the film are released, the screen placed over 
the rack and the whole turned upside down. The rack 
is lifted from the film which remains loosely coiled 
upon the screen. This permits free drainage. One 
end of the film is now attached to the drying-rack and 
the rack turned over and over, winding the film between 
the brass pins of the rack. When the rack is full, it is 
allowed to dry, care being taken to reverse the rack 
every few seconds until the film is surface dry. When 
the film is thoroughly dry, it is wound ready for inser- 
tion in the printer. 

The printer consists of a light-tight box with two 
magazines on top, and the film-propelling mechanism 
on the front. The positive stock is placed in the front 
magazine and the dry negative in the rear. They are 
threaded through the gate according to instructions, 
the two films passing smoothly over the curved surface 
of the pressure wheel, and then over the sprocket. 
This leads the film past a red window where the scenes 
may be watched. The exposure-aperture has an 
adjustment for width, for controlling the exposure, 
and a light-switch is placed on the front of the machine. 

When it is threaded, the light is turned on and a foot 
or so of film exposed. This is developed as a test. 
In this manner it will be easy to determine the correct 
speed and aperture to give the best exposure. When 
this is determined, the film is re-threaded to start at 
the first of the negative. If the take-up device is not 
used, place two baskets or boxes to catch the film as 
it leaves the printer. Then start the film through the 
printer, maintaining a uniform crank speed until the 
scene is printed. When the scene changes, note the 
intensity, and change the light-aperture to correspond. 
This permits the entire negative to be printed on_a 
single strip of positive. 

The printer is arranged for electric drive, if preferred; 
and also for a take-up device if this is preferred. 

For developing and printing sixteen-millimeter film, 
the regular sixteen-millimeter equipment should be 
used; but for reversal, the sixteen-millimeter film should 
be processed in the standard racks as these racks have a 
ribbon wide enough to completely cover the back of 
the sixteen-millimeter film, protecting it from light 
during the actual reyersing. 

Stinemann equipment in standard size has given 
entire satisfaction in every civilised and uncivilised 
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Showing method of developing mapping-camera film after it 
has been wound intoa Stinemann developing-reel. Size of 
film is 9% inches wide and 75 feet long. 


country in the world and has the universal approval of 
traveling kinematographers as well as those who stay 
at home. The new sixteen-millimeter equipment is just 
as good and has given complete satisfaction in the hands 
of the writer. For those who like to experiment and 
to really learn the technique of motion-picture photo- 
grahy the equipment described is excellent. 





FIGURE 5 HERBERT C. MCKAY 
Showing a 16-millimeter Stinemann Printer. 
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What Is a Reliable Motion-Picture Developer? 


THERE are two such developers which will give 
entire satisfaction for negative development, and 
one which is used widely for normal positive develop- 
ment and a fourth which is used for contrast develop- 
ment of positives. 


Mero.t-HypRoQuINONE NEGATIVE-DEVELOPER 


RN 2 grams 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous... 18.75 grams 
Hydroquinone............... 1 gram 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous.. 12.5 grams 


Potassium bromide........... 0.75 gram 
| ee eer ee 1 liter 


Development, 6 to 12 minutes at 65 to 70 F. 


Pyro NEGATIVE-DEVELOPER 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous... 25 grams 
Pyrogalilic acid.............- 2.5 grams 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous.. 5 grams 
Potassium bromide........... 0.5 gram 
0 ret rer re 1 liter 


Development, 9 to 12 minutes at 65 to 70 F. 


NormMau Positive DEVELOPER 
(Formula Number 16) 


Metol or equivalent.......... 0.3 grams 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous... 37 grams 
Hydroquinone............... 6 grams 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous... 18.75 grams 
Potassium bromide........... 0.9 gram 
ee RE eee 0.75 gram 
Potassium metabisulphite. ... . 1.5 gram 
FO iets kun cieoes ys 1 liter 


Contrast Positive DEVELOPER 


Metol or equivalent.......... 1.0 gram 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous... 75 grams 
FAYGPOGUINONE. ....066 ee ccc 9 grams 
Potassium carbonate......... 25 grams 
J eee ae 1 liter 


Development time about 5 to 10 minutes at 65 to 70 F. 
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How Can‘the Small Laboratory Obtain Tinted 
Positives? 


Tue leading film-manufacturers supply positive 
stock in which the emulsion is coated upon celluloid 
of the colors named above. This color is transparent, 
uniform and stable. It is greatly superior to actual 
dye-tinting. 


What Is Toning as Applied to Motion-Picture 
Film? 


Tuts is identical with any photographic toning- 
process. The deposit of gray metallic silver is changed 
to chemical compounds of other colors. The most 
familiar example is that of the sepia-tone in which 
the silver is changed to brown silver sulphide. Other 
tones may be obtained by the use of the usual photo- 
graphic toners. 


What Is the Specific Difference Between Tint- 
ing and Toning? 


A TINTED film has a black or dark gray silver deposit 
representing the shadows, but the highlights are 
colored. On the contrary, the toned film has the 
highlights uncolored, while the silver deposit has its 
color changed. 


Of What Advantage Is this Difference? 


A FILM may be both tinted and toned, thus combining 
two colors. For example, a sunset shot over water 
may be toned blue and tinted pink, or according to 
more modern procedure, printed upon pink stock 
and toned blue. This gives a combination of color 
which approximates natural color and is effective. 


Is There Any Other Way of Obtaining the 
Tint-Effect? 


BLACK-AND-WHITE positives may be _ projected 
through screens of colored glass or gelatin. This will 
approximate the tinted effect, and is used quite exten- 
sively with the sub-standard projectors, as reversal 
film is not yet supplied in tints. 
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HERBERT C. MC KAY 


FIGURE 1 


Dremmette Enlarger for 16 mm.and 35mm. motion-picture film. 


Enlarging from Motion-Picture Films 


THE statement is often made that successful enlarge- 
ments from motion-picture film are impossible. This 
statement needs many qualifications. The fact is that 
up to the present time at least no method has been 
evolved which makes possible the successful enlarge- 
ment of motion-picture negative frames to a size of 
eight by ten inches, upon glossy paper, and with 
sufficient quality to warrant the use of such enlarge- 
ments as “stills” for advertising motion-picture pro- 
ductions. That group of qualifications takes a great 
deal away from the original statement. 

The fact is that the average amateur can very 
easily make quite presentable enlargements from 
motion-picture negative, even from __ sixteen-milli- 
meter gauge, with no great difficulty. 

There is perhaps no size, for a photograph which 
is to be mounted in an album, more popular than the 
three and a quarter by four and a quarter. As the 
standard motion picture frame has the proportionate 
dimensions of 0.75 to 1.00, when enlarged 414 diameters, 
this will give us an image 3.18 x 4.25 inches, or practi- 
cally the same as our desired print. By increasing 
this to a 5-diameter enlargement, we get 334 x 5 inches, 
which gives us considerable composing leeway. Due 
to the unusually fine definition of the motion-picture 
negative as contrasted with the usual still-camera 
negative, it will be seen that this degree of enlarge- 
ment is very moderate, and that there is no technical 
reason that the 344 x 44 enlargement from standard 
motion-picture film should not be superior to the usual 
3-diameter enlargement of the 314 x 44% to 934 x 1234 
usually used in making 8x10 enlargements. This 
will be found to be the case. 

In the case of larger prints, suitable for hanging or 
exhibition, we find that we can make use of a 20- 
diameter enlargement, giving us a maximum image 
size of 15 x 20 inches. This, of course, necessitates the 
use of a rough paper; but such an enlargement, made 
upon a paper of appropriate surface and tint, will be 
found to be very satisfactory. Remember that in 
actual projection, enlargement up to 288 diameters 
is used, which renders detail made acceptable by 
reason of the distance between the spectator and the 
screen. For the same reason, we find that an enlarge- 
ment which is of such soft definition that it is unaccep- 
table for viewing in the hand, presents an appearance 
from the wall which is actually more pleasing than 
one which has needle-sharp definition. Thus, we 





find that we can make ordinary mat—or even glossy 
if preferred—album-prints from standard film up to 
3144x4144 or even 4x5, and pictorial enlargements 
up to 15x 20 inches, which changed to vertical will 
give us a standard 11 x 14 size. 

The equipment used for this purpose is simple. 
There are several enlargers now upon the market 
which can be used for this purpose, and most of them 
are very successful. Some of these are made for the 
sole purpose of enlarging, and others are made for 
the purpose of projecting single frames from positive 
strips as well as for enlarging single frames from 
negatives. There is one of the group of enlargers 
which is also made in the sixteen-millimeter size and 
is so arranged that it may be used to make positive 
prints upon paper from either negative or positive six- 
teen-millimeter prints. This is the Dremmette, a pro- 
duct of the Drem Products Corporation, who also make 
the well-known Justophot; Cinophot and Dremophot 
exposure-meters. 

This instrument is very compact, yet, it is fully 
equipped to make enlargements up to and including 
3144 x 5% inches. The easel supports the paper behind 
glass, and the easel is adjustable to any desired posi- 
tion, making possible selective composition. The 
distance between the lamp-house and easel is adjust- 
able, providing for various scales of enlargement. 
The lens is an anastigmat of fine quality, giving a 
perfectly flat field and definition which is limited only 
by the primary definition of the negative itself, and the 
size of the silver-grain. 

In use, a strip of film is inserted in the film-holder 
and run through the slot until the desired frame is 
projected upon the screen. Then the easel is focused 
and adjusted until the size, definition and composition 
are obtained as desired. Tests are now made in the 
usual manner, using test-strips, or even better, the 
Dremmeter, which is a product of this same company, 
may be used to determine the exact exposure required 
with a single test. 

The exposure is estimated from former experience. 
This is a very rough guide at best; but it will serve 
here, due to the extreme range of this enlarging meter. 
The Dremmeter is placed in the frame with the bromide 
paper behind it. The estimated exposure is given 
and the paper developed. The image will be found 
to be divided into twelve parts, each of different 
density, and with a factor printed upon the paper 
beside each factor. This is a direct reading-factor. 
If you find the segment marked 14 to be the best of 
the twelve, this means that you should give one-fourth 
of the exposure which was actually given. Incidentally, 
this meter may be used to advantage in all kinds of 
printing either by contact or projection. 

When the exposure has been determined, the 
enlarging-process goes on as it is usually carried out 
in the laboratory. There is no basic difference between 
this and other enlarging, provided you have a properly 
defined negative with which to begin. So simple is 
the process, in fact, that many photographers are 
making use of the new miniature still-cameras which 
use motion-picture film and which give a negative 
either normal standard movie size, 34 x1 inch, or 
double standard movie size, 1x 1% inches. The 
success which attends the enlargement of motion- 
picture film is attested by the fact that successful 
exhibition-prints have already been made by this 
process. 

This should enlarge the useful field of our motion- 
picture cameras. It will also answer the questions of 
those who wish to decide whether or not to purchase 
a motion-picture camera, and what it will do. 
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Ultra-Violet Microscopy 


Dr. C. E. K. MEks, in a lecture before the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia a year or so ago, in speaking of 
the services of photography in several branches of 
scientific investigation remarked that, to all indications, 
in the future microscopy would be almost completely 
dependent upon photography, just as spectroscopy has 
long been. 

Although it has been very nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury since apparatus for ultra-violet microscopy was 
first calculated and designed, comparatively little 
headway has been made until quite recently. Abbe, 
the celebrated optician, long ago calculated that the 
ability of a microscopic objective to resolve detail is 
directly proportional to twice the numerical aperture 
and inversely proportional to the wave-length of the light 
employed. With the glasses now available for micro- 
scopic objectives we have reached the limit in numerical 
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aperture; hence, if we are to obtain higher magnifica- 
tion with good resolution it must be reached by the use 
of light of shorter wave-length. This fact has long 
been recognised and led Car] Zeiss of Jena to calculate 
objectives and design a photomicrographic apparatus 
for use with the ultra-violet very nearly twenty-five 
years ago. 

As the usual optical glasses do not transmit the ultra- 
violet, the microscope must be constructed of quartz, 
fluorite or fluorspar, which are transparent to the ultra- 
violet. The problem of calculating a microscopic 
objective giving satisfactory definition from these 
materials was successfully solved by the Zeiss works 
and the objectives have been available for several years. 

As the eye is insensitive to the ultra-violet, the micro- 
scope alone would be of little value, and it was necessary 
to design and construct a complete photomicrographic 
apparatus for ultra-violet work. The outfit developed 
follows in general the usual designs, except as regards 
the light-source and the arrangement for obtaining 
light of the proper quality. Owing to the limited range 


of substances available for the construction of objec- 
tives transmitting the ultra-violet, it is necessary to 
bend all efforts to correction at one definite point in the 
spectrum. Accordingly, a magnesium-arc is employed 
as a light-source and the light from this passes through 
a prism train and thence through two diaphragms by 
means of which the magnesium line at 275 mm. is 
selected. The light is thus rendered very nearly 
monochromatic. The course of the light-rays is shown 
in the accompanying figure. 

Focusing is accomplished by the use of a searcher 
eye-piece containing a screen of uranium glass which 
fluoresces in the ultra-violet. Focusing is extremely 
difficult as the illumination is never bright and the 
sharpness of the image is never easily ascertained. 
Furthermore, the permissible variation from exact 
focus is practically nil so that the focus must be exact 
if satisfactory results are to be had. The extreme 
difficulty of focusing is without doubt the cause for the 
unsatisfactory results which most workers have 
obtained with ultra-violet equipment and which has 
greatly hindered its development. 

Ordinary non-color-sensitive plates are used in gen- 
eral work. The principal requirements are fine grain, 
good contrast-giving qualities and a thin film. At a 
wave-length of 275 mm. there is no particular advan- 
tages in the use of the Schumann gelatine-free plate as 
employed rather extensively in the spectroscopy of 
the ultra-violet. 

Last summer it was my good fortune to visit the 
laboratories of Mr. F. F. Lucas of the Bell Laboratories 
in New York City and to examine there some of the 
work which he has been doing with this apparatus and 
to discuss with him the prospects of ultra-violet 
photomicrography. Mr. Lucas is one of the two or 
three men in the world who has been able to make 
practical use of the ultra-violet photomicrographic 
apparatus; and I do not think that I overstate the case 
when I say that he has gone much further in the field 
than anyone else. 

Ultra-violet photomicrography is as yet in _ its 
infancy, and it is too early to speak definitely of its 
promise. Most of the work which has been done has 
been more particularly with the object of mastering 
the technique of the ultra-violet apparatus rather than 
with the idea of showing anything new. Nevertheless, 
there have been a number of important revelations 
in the field of practical metallography, and the pros- 
pects are more than encouraging. The work has 
shown that the resolving power of the ultra-violet 
microscope is at least twice as great as that of the best 
of the apochromatic objectives, and the results show a 
sharpness and clearness which one looks for in vain in 
the high-power images of the apochromats. Hence, 
from all appearances the future holds considerable 
promise, and it may be questioned if ultra-violet photo- 
micrography will not eventually prove to be the great- 
est advance in microscopy in the last quarter century. 

[Much to our regret we were obliged to go to press 
without including more material from Mr. Neblette 
this month. The November issue will contain more 
pages.—Epiror.] 
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Tue holiday month, but not holiday weather. Not 
since the lamentable summer of 1921 has our climate 
been so perverse: rain, wind, fog, storm, and gloom 
all through the pick of the summer with the long, 
light evenings. Yet, in spite of these dreary con- 
ditions, a photographer who visited us last week had 
obtained some good pictorial landscapes, which he 
hoped would find favor with the judging-committees 
of the September exhibitions. For in the middle of 
our worst spells of weather there were days of excep- 
tional beauty when a strange kind of glamour rested 
on the.earth, the atmosphere seemed rare and trans- 
parent, the sun golden, and an azure sky was broken 
up with rolling clouds; and this curious phenomenon 
was not only a welcome oasis in the dreary stretch of 
weather, but had been of particular value to our photo- 
graphic-friend. 

Judging by the cameras we are meeting everywhere, 
there must be an enormous quantity of exposures 
being made this month. Holidays certainly are the 
camera’s opportunity, but not as much as some imagine. 
No doubt, the extra leisure helps; but we believe that 
it is the change of environment that pushes the photo- 
grapher on. There is no stronger stimulant than a 
fresh outlook. Our complaint that in our old home 
there was nothing to photograph was always being 
proved wrong by friends who came down and found 
subjects, yet it was true as far as we were concerned; 
for us there was nothing to photograph because we 
could no longer see it. Here, with this entirely new 
outlook, perhaps no more beautiful, but entirely 
different, ideas come crowding in on us. 

We have been amused—but very sympathetically— 
by the complaint of a photographer who had been 
commissioned to photograph a wedding-group of 
forty people and which promised a perfect spate of 
orders. On the day of the event he maneuvered his 
subjects into an excellent position in the garden with 
an exceptional background, and where some trees 
softened the harsh early afternoon lighting. He took 
considerable time arranging his sitters and breaking 
up the terrible wedding-group grouping. Ai last 
he made his exposure with the happy confidence. of 
having done a good bit of work. But alas for him, 
so had someone else! On turning around he met the 
smile of a lady close to him, who was just winding off 
an exposure on a small hand-camera. No wonder 
the spate of orders dwindled to a mere trickle. The 
guests found a snapshot so much more interesting— 
cheaper would have been a truer definition—than an 
ordinary professional photograph! 

There is no redress in such a case, though this 
particular photographer says he will take steps that 
it does not happen again. Probably he will see that 
there is not another free-lance hand-camera in the 
offing before he begins using his brains on the subject. 
Of course, to those knowing the thought and work 
necessary to photography, such snatching of another’s 
scheme seems a despicable meanness; but one hopes 
the lady in question acted more thoughtlessly than 
deliberately. 

We have learned to look fairly tolerantly on those 
who sometimes almost step into the footsteps of other 


photographers to get the same subject. Often in 
Switzerland, when we were trying to do Wintersport 
scenes for the press and have worked hard to get 
things as we wanted them, some novice has come 
along and “‘just rattled off a snapshot” of our particular 
subject. But the debonair flagrance of the act proves 
people do not take this piracy seriously; in fact, some 
of the culprits have even suggested that this imitation 
is really the sincerest flattery! 

Some young friends of ours are taking great interest 
in Mr. McKay’s articles in PHoto-Era MAGazINe. 
Inspired by him they have invested in a kinematograph 
camera and have grown ambitious enough to attempt 
to produce a play for which a friend has written the 
scenario. It was Mr. McKay’s article in the June 
issue, with his tips about fade-outs, iris-dissolves, etc., 
which fired them to begin. The scenario made amusing 
reading; for although it provided plenty of thrills, 
the limitations of everyday life with no studio-outfit 
were most sympathetically considered. More amusing 
still was the first rehearsal, which we were allowed to 
see. In a way, we were sorry that it was not “shot”, 
for neither we nor the actors had realized what a strain 
it is to facial control to act silently. Wild shrieks of 
laughter played havoc with “sob stuff’, and only in 
the moments of comic relief was it possible to keep 
a grave face. However, we hear things are progressing, 
for the actors are now in Scotland for the fishing, and, 
incidentally, for the final scenes of the drama, when 
the hero will land a twenty-pound salmon and the 
heroine, disguised as a gillie, will save his life. 

Photographic competitions are still raining on us. 
The Sunday Express is out to get cheery holiday 
scenes, another paper offers substantial prizes for 
photographs with a car interest, and yet another for 
children at play. All these subjects, as photographers 
know well, can always find a market in the press; 
so that the photographer who competes need not be 
wasting his time. But he must be wary and take 
care that, even if he wins no prize, his entry shall not 
be used without proper payment being made. Having 
been once behind the scenes when a big daily with a 
big photographic firm at its back offered a thousand 
pounds for a first prize, we know what wheels there 
are within wheels. ‘Money talks” is very true, and 
money in competitions usually means advertisers. 
So that competitors must keep a wily eye open on 
the advertising in the paper running the competition 
and not expect too high a prize. Rather cynical 
advice, we are afraid, but experience teaches. 

A competition that may interest Americans is the 
British Spa Competition which was to have closed 
in May and is now open till November. It reminds us 
of a Photographic Competition organized one winter 
in Switzerland by the hotel-keepers at the different 
Wintersport centres and Kodak, the prizes being 
hotel accommodation at the various places. But at 
the Spas the prize includes the railway-fare, and the 
first prize is a fortnight’s accommodation, the second 
a week’s, and the third merely the return fare. Bath, 
Buxton, Cheltenham, Droitwich, Harrogate, Leaming- 
ton, Llandrindod Wells, Strathpeffer and Woodhall Spa 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








The New England Convention 


Tue PHotrocraPHEers’ Association of New England 
is to hold its annual convention October 4 to 6, inclusive, 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston. The officers of the 
association, have worked early and late to provide 
a varied.and thoroughly instructive program. The 
matter of entertainment has not been neglected. 
Time has been arranged to allow for sight-seeing 
trips about Boston and vicinity. Furthermore, there 
will be a banquet and.dance, to which several novelty 
features have been added. 

On the lecture and demonstration program are 
included such well-known men as John Garo, Nicholas 
Haz, Harry Fell, W. H. Manahan, Walter Scott Shinn, 
A. B. Cornish, L. M. Rand, J. M. Oppenheim, Louis 
Fabian Bachrach, L. C. Vinson, Dudley H. Brattin, 
W. F. Thode, F. L. Condon of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Garabrant, and one 
woman, Mrs. Martha Stayner. 

The judges of the Picture Contest are to be Frank 
R. Fraprie, Editor of American Photography, Francis 
Geisler, and Nicholas Haz. At the conclusion of the 
contest the judges will give a public criticism of the 
prints from the platform. 

We believe that those of our readers who are within 
motoring distance of Boston or within a few hours’ 
train ride will find much to repay attendance at the 
convention.. By special arrangement those who are 
not professional photographers can enjoy some of the 
features of the convention. Mr. George H. Hastings 
is the secretary of the Photographers’ Association of 
New England and will gladly answer all inquiries at the 
Hotel Statler. 


Union Camera Club Photographic School 


Tue Unron Camera Crus of Boston, 48 Boylston 
Street, is offering an excellent course in photography 
under the able direction of Mr. Ralph Osborne. On 
the advisory committee of the school are John Garo, 
George E. Lawrence, Rev. M. J. Ahearn, S.J., Henry 
Hall, and Herbert B. Turner. 

The course offered at this school is for those who 
need a thorough knowledge of the possibilities of 
photography for advertising, architecture, designing 
or kindred uses, and for those who intend to pursue 
photography as a business to enable them to assume 
an advanced position or to begin in a position much 
above the apprentice. Further particulars may be 
obtained from 'the secretary of the club. 


Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 

A course of especial interest and value to the 
advanced workers is now being given by Miss Sophie 
L. Lauffer, A.R.P.S. She is a Contributing Member 
of the Pittsburgh Salon, Master Craftsman of Society 
of Arts and Crafts of Boston, Member of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography, Craftsman Instructor of Photo- 
graphy, Néw York City, pupil of the late Clarence H. 
White, wiriner of many prizes and medals and exhibitor 
in the leading salons. The course is designed for those 


who, having a knowledge of the photographic funda- 
mentals, are desirous of making further progress in the 
art, either professionally or as a hobby. Further 
particulars may be obtained by writing to the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, New York. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


We wonder how many of our readers are aware 
of the remarkable work being carried on at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City? We have 
just received a very illuminating booklet which tells 
all about the museum, “‘what it is and what it does”’. 
It is a “Dictionary of Museum Facts and Activities’. 
We were particularly interested in the Photograph 
Loan Collection, the Photograph Reference Collection, 
facilities open to amateur and professional photo- 
graphers, photographs for publication and photographs 
for sale. A special folder is issued covering the matter 
of sketching, copying and photographing. A request 
for this interesting booklet addressed to the secretary 
will receive prompt attention. 


The Catalog Habit 


THERE are some amateur and professional photo- 
graphers who are rather diffident about writing to 
manufacturers and dealers for descriptive matter and 
catalogs. This is especially true if they have no immedi- 
ate intention of making a purchase. Of course, catalogs 
are expensive to produce and manufacturers and dealers 
cannot be expected to send thousands of copies to those 
who have no intention of ever buying. However, 
experience shows that a catalog is seldom wasted if it 
reaches the really interested worker. Although he 
may not make an immediate purchase, he usually does 
make one later on, and it is very likely that he will 
turn to a catalog for his final decision. Hence, the 
catalog habit is fundamentally sound, and manufac- 
turers and dealers are only too glad to send them to 
really interested workers. 


Sle 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 207) 


Technically considered, the photograph is a bad 
case of under-exposure and probably over-development. 
The highlights are whitewash and the shadows are 
soot—in no sense luminous. A scene like this needs 
ample exposure and short development for gentle 
effect. Rightly interpreted it is poetic—and very 
hard to accomplish—and we don’t want such blatant 
blacks and whites as are here given. 

And this leads me to ask, Why won’t amateurs 
learn to use a meter? Or at least a table of exposure? 
I am not “plugging” for any manufacturers of meters. 
I have used the Watkins meter for years, from the 
latitude of Winnipeg to that of Mexice City, and I 
have always found it reliable. I am told that the 
Wynne is equally good. There are many excellent 
meters with a peep hole through which you look at 
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the scene to be photographed. There is no end of 
calculators on the market, based on the various factors 
used in calculating exposures. The best I know is 
Burroughs-Wellcome’s. Really, there is no excuse 
for such blunders as shown in this print. 

Finally, it may be said that a waterfall is about the 
hardest thing to do satisfactorily in photography. 
A convincing rendering of the “texture” of running 
water is beyond the reach of the average amateur, 
who snaps “hit or miss”, and has his developing done 
at the corner grocery or drug store. 

E. L. C. Morse. 
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are the enterprising places who offer these prizes for 
the best six prints of any subjects in or near them. 
The prizes can be realised next year, so that now is 
the time to get busy. We are afraid the fare would 
not include steamship travel, still the American com- 
petitor could fill up some weeks rather interestingly 
if he obtained a prize or two. 

Our Shaftsbury, with its charm and beauty of 
surroundings, appears not to wish for tourists. We 
heard lately that the town clerk, when approached 
by would-be visitors, told them there was no extra 
accommodation in the town. Such lack of enterprise 
seems to us most strange, and to Americans must be 
almost incredible. 


An Excellent Suggestion 


Amon the many helpful camera club bulletins which 
reach us regularly there is none that we read with greater 
interest than The View Finder, issued by the California 
Camera Club, 45 Polk Street, San Francisco. In a 
recent issue we noted the following paragraph which we 
pass on to our readers with hearty endorsement. 

“If you have done something original or unusual dur- 
ing your vacation, write a story about it and send it 
to one of the photographic magazines, accompanied 
by some good illustrations. Don’t forget these maga- 
zines, especially their competitions. Send them your 
best prints! They are loyal supporters of the camera 
clubs, and they, in turn, should have our support.” 


Harringtons’ Photographic Journal 


Ir was with regret that we learned of the discon- 
tinuance of the Australian photographic contemporary, 
Harringtons’ Phoiographic Journal, which we have 
read and enjoyed for many years. There is food for 
thought in the letter which made the announcement. 
We quote two paragraphs. 

“When the Journal was inaugurated years and 
years ago, the amateur photographer did his own 
developing, intensifying and reduction of negative 
density, his own printing, his own enlarging; the 
Journal was always there with practical suggestions, 
formule and methods of procedure. That was its 
mission in life; and who shall say but that it has 
succeeded. 

“But conditions have a way of changing over the 
years. No longer does the average amateur do his 
own work. Amateur photography has developed into 
a ‘press-the-button-and-we-do-the-rest’ affair. The 
Journal having functioned efficiently and well, we now 
defer to the service we—and others—are offering. It 
is felt that the Journal is superfluous, and publication 
will consequently be discontinued after the June 
issue. 

We wish that instead of discontinuing this excellent 
publication the publishers had seen fit to change the 


editorial policy of the magazine to meet the changed 
conditions, as other photographic publications have 
done. It is true, indeed, that the average amateur 
does comparatively little of his own photo-finishing 
these days; but he still has much need of instruction 
and inspiration in the matter of exposure, composition 
and modern photographic equipment. 


Links Medical Progress with Amateur Movies 


ADVANCEMENT of medical science is being greatly 
stimulated by the development of amateur motion- 
picture making, it is declared by Dr. Herman Goodman, 
of the staffs of the New York Skin and Cancer and 
West Side Hospitals, in an article entitled “Saving 
Lives with Celluloid’ in Amateur Movie Makers, 
the official organ of the Amateur Cinema League. 

“The values of motion-pictures in medicine and 
surgery have long been realised,” he stated, “but these 
possibilities have been infinitely multiplied by wide- 
spread use of amateur motion-picture apparatus by 
physicians themselves. This is because the making of 
such films requires accurate knowledge of the technique 
of the medical profession, as well as knowledge of 
motion-picture making. But, whereas it has been out 
of the question to expect professional cameramen to 
learn the medical profession, which requires a lifetime 
of study, it has been quite practical for physicians 
and surgeons to master the simpler problems of motion- 
picture making. Therefore medical men as motion- 
picture amateurs have extended the field of medical 
motion-picture making from a few expensively equipped 
laboratories to include any doctor’s office, any clinic, 
and any hospital. 

“By their activities will be recorded the experi- 
mentation through which will come the advances in 
the medical field. And their film-records will spread 
new knowledge and new skill with a rapidity hitherto 
undreamed. Their films will come to the schools and 
colleges. Medical students will no longer have to 
depend on imagination to fill out the word-pictures of 
their teachers. Through these motion-pictures every 
seat in the clinics will become a front seat by the magic 
of the camera’s eye, placing every student at the very 
elbow of the operating surgeon. With marvelous 
clarity will unfold the technique, the reaction of the 
patient, the sorcery of the operator’s hands, all the 
links in the chain of successful routing of disease and 
death. 

“The possibilities of amateur motion-pictures in 
medicine and surgery are unlimited. I confidently 
look to the amateur movie makers in these fields, so 
vital to humanity, to realise these opportunities in full, 
that in future, medicine and surgery may progress 
hand in hand with amateur kinematography.” 


A Thought for Pictorialists 


“America has taken a long time to learn that art— 
as one of the old Greeks defined it—is anything that 
is well done,” said the Connoisseur, ““whether it be the 
painting of a mountain, the drawing of a molecule, 
the building of a bridge, the composition of music, the 
writing of a book, or the cooking of a dinner. 

“We are beginning to discover for ourselves that the 
daubing of oil-colors on canvas, the setting down on 
paper of a lot of connected noises, and calling the 
result music, the stringing together of words until 
they reach the accepted volume of a book, or the 
chopping of some fanciful figure from a block of 
marble, may or may not be art, according to whether— 
to put it bluntly—the job is well done. 

“This discovery has worked some havoc with the 
cubists, the futurists, the impressionists, the synco- 
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pators, the jazz artists,-and other similar bacilli of 
decay in American art, and it is quite well on its way 
to doing further damage to these largely alien ‘artists’. 
But, on the other hand, the majority of the people 
of America are beginning to believe that, after all, 
Wagner is a greater composer than Berlin, Shakespeare 
at least equally great with Chambers or Elinor Glyn, 
Raphael and Titian and Corot more permanent than 
cubism, and Forbes-Robertson as competent as Al 
Jolson. 

“This is something, but it has led to something 
even more important; it has brought us to the border- 
land of desire to see more frequently, and to know 
better, the works of those who were able to do their 
own jobs perfectly well, to leave to us a legacy which 
may in truth be called ‘art.’ ” 

The Dearborn Independent. 


Completion of Aérial Photographic 
Projects in Northwest 


Lieot. Wituis R. Taytor and Staff Sgt. Samuel T. 
Bush, of the 15th Photo Section, Air Corps, returned 
to Crissy Field, Calif., recently from Seattle, Portland, 
and vicinity, where they were engaged in aérial photo- 
graphic operations since April 25. Notwithstanding 
inclement weather encountered, they managed to 
cover considerable territory and accomplished various 
photographic missions. In connection with this trip 
they completed one hundred miles (square) of terri- 
tory in the vicinity of Yakima, Wash., for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. They also completed 600 square 
miles of survey at Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, where the 
proposed $300,000,000 Columbia Basin Irrigation 
Reservoir is contemplated, and in which project the 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho will share 
the benefits to be derived. A mosaic covering 200 
square miles in the vicinity of Camp Lewis, Wash.. 
and another one of the camp-site for the National 
Guard of Oregon, covering 75 square miles, were also 
completed. 


Portage Camera Club, Akron, Ohio 


Art this season when camera clubs are beginning—or 
should be beginning—their active work, we believe 
that the paragraphs below will offer a number of very 
good reasons why our readers should consider joining 
the nearest camera club. What is true in the case of 
the Portage Camera Club is equally true of other pro- 
gressive photographic organisations. Incidentally, the 
Portage Camera Club News, published by the club at 
37 South Howard St., Akron, Ohio, is well-worth read- 
ing. The following paragraphs are quoted from it: 

“One of the first things people ask about anything 
new is ‘Why?’ This is true of the Portage Camera 
Club. 

“Tt seems difficult for the average person to figure 
out why a group of photographers, or would-be photo- 
graphers, want to spend time, money and effort in the 
establishing of a club, and in the carrying on of the 
many activities connected with it. 

“Perhaps the best way the answer to this question 
can be found is to attend one of our monthly print- 
competitions, held every third Friday of the month. 
We guarantee that adequate reasons for the existence 
of the club will be found, and that the visit will be a 
real revelation to those who never before have attended 
one. 

“‘A few of the more obvious ‘whys’ of a camera club 
may be mentioned. Here they are: 

“It permits the exchange of ideas about things photo- 
graphic. (Witness the many arguments.) 





“It creates a greater appreciation of good pictures. 

“It affords a meeting-place where odd moments may 
be spent in discussing photography, reading photo- 
graphic journals, and the like. 

“It provides well-equipped working-quarters . for 
workers who have inadequate darkroom-facilities. 

“Tt provides a channel where local photographers can 
gain contact with the works of the best pictorialists in 
the country, with representatives of the manufacturers 
and distributors of photographic materials, and with 
other specialists in other parts of the world. 

“There are many other reasons, but space is limited. 
Drop in, we Will tell you the rest.” 


Aérial Photographic Projects for the U. S. 
Geological Survey 


Two aérial survey detachments, each composed 
of a commissioned officer of the Air Corps who is an 
expert photographic pilot, and an enlisted photo- 
grapher, were recently authorized by the War Depart- 
ment for the purpose of assisting the U. S. Geological 
Survey in carrying out its extensive program for the 
present calendar year in mapping areas in various 
states throughout the country. One of these detach- 
ments will photograph areas in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont—approximately 8,000 square miles. A 
great portion of these areas, particularly in Maine, 
have never before been adequately mapped, and all 
existing maps are up to fifty years old and are prac- 
tically obsolete. The other detachment will begin 
operations on a 4,000 square mile area in Illinois, and 
later on will be called upon to photograph areas in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

One detachment of this kind, organised last year 
for a like purpose, photographed during a six months’ 
period approximately 9,000 square miles of territory 
in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and _ Illinois. 
Through the work of this single detachment it is 
estimated that the saving to the Government was close 
to $100,000, thus demonstrating the superiority of 
aérial surveying over old ground-survey methods not 
only on the score of economy but also in the great 
saving of time effected. 

The aérial survey detachments are equipped with 
the necessary tri-lens camera and accessories and 
furnished with two special photographic planes, one 
of which is held in reserve. The functions of these 
detachments are to make aérial photographs of areas 
in various states which are used in the making of 
topographic maps of the Geological Survey. The 
personnel of the detachments are relieved of all other 
military duties and assigned exclusively to aérial 
survey activities for a period of six months. They are 
placed under the direct control of the Chief of Air 
Corps who is authorised to issue the necessary orders 
for their movement and employment, according to the 
program submitted by the Geological Survey. 


Photographic Course at Virginia, Minn. 


At this time when so much interest is being shown 
in the matter of photographic courses in schools and 
colleges, it is of value to call attention to the splendid 
work which has been done by Miss Gertrude Mann, at 
the Virginia Vocational High School, Virginia, Minn. 
Eight years ago this teacher originated a photographic 
course which has proved to be so successful that nearly 
one hundred pupils take the course annually. The 
aim of this photographic course is to train children for 
business and to give a means of art-expression to those 
so gifted. It is said that Miss Mann’s course is the 
only one of its kind in the public schools of this country. 
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Cleveland Photographic Society 


WE wish to take this opportunity to commend the 
splendid spirit of good sportsmanship which the 
Cleveland Photographic Society showed in connection 
with the Puoro-Era Tropny Cup Race recently won 
by the Fort Dearborn Camera Club. The open letter 
which president Ralph D. Hartman published in Thru 
the Darkroom Door and addressed to the members of 
the Fort Dearborn Camera Club reveals not only the 
type of man he is, but one convincing reason why the 
Cleveland Photographic Society is where it is today 





Classroom Motion-Pictures 


A LITTLE over a year ago the Kodak Company, with 
the approval of the National Educational Association, 
decided to put its resources behind experiments to de- 
termine the practicability of motion-pictures as a 
classroom-aid to instruction. 

Twenty films out of a prospective fifty are ready for 
trial in forty-eight schools situated in twelve key cities. 
The Kodak Company will supply the selected schools 
with the films, Kodascope projectors, screens, shades 
and all necessary equipment, without cost. 





CLEVELAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


in the world of pictorial photography. There is club- 
spirit, loyalty, willingness to work hard, and good 
sportsmanship—no wonder the club is a success. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hartman for a picture of 
members of the club, made while on a picnic. He 
explained that not all the members could be rounded 
up for this picture, inasmuch as attractive pictorial 
subjects had enticed some of the members too far 
afield to get them back in time. Furthermore, he does 
not wish this picture to be accepted as a specimen of 
the club’s pictorial ability. It was just made for record 
purposes and serves to prove that the club picnics 
are popular with the members of all ages. 

The Puoto-Era Tropry Cup Race for 1927-1928 is 
now on, and we believe that the Cleveland Photographic 
Society will endeavor to make good its announcement 
that it will do all in its power to wrest the cup away 
from the Fort Dearborn Camera Club during the 
coming months. Our readers will do well to watch 
these two clubs. They are both well equipped to run 
a splendid race with each other and with the other 
camera clubs, that will redouble their efforts to win 
the cup. There is something about the psychological 
effect of concerted effort which often leads to great 
successes in art, science, industry, and photography. 


SOCIETY ON AN OUTING 


The films designed for use this fall will cover the 
fields of geography, and general science, and will be 
followed at intervals by others of like nature and a few 
on health topics. 

If it is found that these films are effective in an 
educational way and that they can be produced, at a 
cost within the means at the command of the average 
school, quantity manufacture will be planned. The 
field will be broadened, also, and eventually films will 
be available for almost any educational requirement— 
from kindergarten to university. 

The reception of these films and the results of their 
use will be carefully watched and measured. Tests 
will be made continually, and it is expected that the 
practicability of classroom motion-pictures will be 
definitely determined before the close of this school 


year. 


Sharp as a Razor 
“My razor doesn’t cut at all.” 
“Come, come,” replied the wife. “Your beard is 
no tougher than the linoleum I cut with it yesterday.” 
Selected. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Our Best Wishes to ‘‘Camera Craft”’ 


In the September issue of our Western cotemporary, 
Camera Craft, we read with interest and approval the 
announcement that there would be a Camera Craft 
Silver Cup to be awarded to the camera club or photo- 
graphic society showing the largest number of members 
who sent prints to Camera Craft photographic compe- 
titions during the year. We approve any step which 
will help to arouse and to maintain interest among 
camera club members, stimulate club-spirit and stir 
up some keen but friendly rivalry. The photographic 
magazines can do much in that direction provided they 
receive some measure of encouragement and support 
from camera clubs. The more cups, medals or cash- 
prizes that the photographic magazines can offer, the 
better. However, the photographic press, as a whole, 
is not in the same class of financial independence which 
is enjoyed by the Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial 
Review, or National Geographic Magazine. There may 
be millions of camera-users in the United States, but 
only a few thousand are sufficiently interested in 
photography to read a photographic magazine or belong 
to a camera club. A limited number of readers means 
a comparatively limited circulation, which in turn 
means a limited advertising patronage, which last 
means a smaller financial return than is enjoyed by 
publications with several hundred thousand or a million 
readers. 

When a photographic magazine goes out of its way 
to do something constructive, it means an additional 
outlay in editorial effort, time and money; it really 
means more than if it were done by a publication with 
unlimited resources. Very often—yes, nearly always— 
there is little if any increase in readers, support or 
financial return. Yet, the photographic magazines 
carry on, each to the best of its ability, not because the 
editors or owners enjoy large financial rewards but 
because of their love of photography and the sincere 
desire to see it grow as a pastime and as a profession. 
Therefore, we repeat that we extend our best wishes 
to Camera Craft in its new undertaking. We have had 
two years’ experience and are now entering our third 
year of the Pooro-Era Tropny Cup Race. We know 
what it means and we appreciate the support and 
interest of the camera clubs. We now hope that these 
same camera clubs will encourage and support Camera 
Craft, and every other photographic magazine that is 
honestly trying to be of service. 





The Photo-Era Trophy Cup Race is On! 


BEGINNING with the September competitions, the 
Puoto-Era Tropuy Cup Racz is on for the 1927-1928 
season. All camera club members are urged to read 
the rules, get together and plan a definite program so 
that their club will be well represented in every com- 
petition. The Fort Dearborn Camera Club proved 
what could be done by club spirit; and certainly the 
splendid sportsmanship of the Cleveland Photographic 
Society, not to mention the Seattle Camera Club, 
Brooklyn Institute and other clubs which participated, 
was a credit to each and a source of sincere satisfaction 
to us. We look forward to a splendid showing for 
1927-1928. 


‘*Please Stand By’”’ 


We are all familiar with the radio-announcer’s 
request to “please stand by”. I am led to adopt the 
same wording and request to those of my readers who 
have written to me with regard to motion-picture 
cameras. Some of these good friends appear to have 
arrived at a point where they are considering selling 
their reflecting-camera or high-grade folding camera 
and in its place purchasing one of the amateur “movie” 
cameras which are now “all the rage”. From my own 
experience and observation, I cannot blame them for 
becoming enthusiastic over the modern amateur 
motion-picture cameras. There is certainly a thrill 
about their use and the subsequent projection of the 
reel on the screen which is lacking in the still picture. 

However, after giving the matter some thought, I am 
led to suggest that the users of still cameras “stand 
by” for a time before they jump from the still camera 
to the “movie” camera. It seems to me that the 
present situation does not call for a decision to use one 
or the other exclusively. Rather, is it not a question 
of using both? Does not each have a very distinct 
field of its own? Does not each give us something 
that the other cannot give? Either one does not and 
-annot, as yet, cover the entire field of photography. 

Therefore, I am led to suggest that, if cost is no 
obstacle, my readers lose no time to become equipped 
with both types of cameras. By no means sell the 
still camera, if that is the only way to get a “movie” 
camera; for in that case, the matter of expense is a 
factor, and even amateur “‘movies”’ are still consider- 
ably more expensive than still photography. Far 
better is it to keep the still camera and with it earn 
the money to buy a motion-picture camera. As time 
goes on, amateur motion-picture photography will no 
doubt cost less; but even so, reliable apparatus cannot 
be made at a low price, whether it be still- or motion- 
picture equipment. To be sure, there have been, and 
probably always will be, low-priced cameras of both 
types which can make pictures; but the professional 
and the advanced amateur know that the purchase of 
high-grade equipment is economy in the end. Hence, 
let my friends defer their decision for a time and make 
the posession of both types of camera, rather than one 
or the other, their objective. 


Our Competition-Rules 


Tue approach of the time of year when entries in our 
competitions increase in number, leads us to remind 
our readers that they can help us greatly by reading 
the rules and abiding by them. When data are lacking 
and no mention is made for what competition the print 
is entered, we are at a loss to know how to proceed. 
We wish to carry out the wishes of our contestants 
in every particular; but in order to do so they must 
make it clear just what they wish us to do with each 
and every print. On a number of occasions we have 
delayed the magazine to wait for the arrival of data for 
prize or Honorable Mention pictures which we wished 
to publish. In the future we shall have to discontinue 
doing so; and, hence, we urge our readers to make sure 
that data and explicit instructions accompany each 
print entered in any one of our three competitions. 
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